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THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


1, NEW SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR THE WHOLE WORK. 
2, REISSUE IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES ; 


FOUNDED MAINLY ON MATERIALS COLLECTED BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


EDITED BY DR, J. A. H. MURRAY, 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MANY SCHOLARS AND MEN OF SCIENCE. 


. ay published: Vols, I, and IL, by Dr. MURRAY; Vol, III., by Dr. MURRAY and Mr. 
In course of publication: Vol. IV,, by Mr. BRADLEY; Vol. V., by Dr. MURRAY. 


The following announcement is made under the authority of the Delegates of the 
Oxford University Press :— 


The OXFORD DICTIONARY, when completed, will consist of from 12,000 to 13,000 pages, contained in Ten Volumes. 
Of these Volumes, Three have been issued, and the Fourth and Fifth (of which many Parts and Sections have ap ) 
will be completed in 1900. Half of the entire Work will thus be finished with the century; the second half (Vols. VI.-X.) 
will be produced more rapidly than the first, so as to reach the end of the alphabet in 1909. 

The determination of the extent of the Work has made the following new arrangements possible :-— 

*,* Up to December 31, 1899, the delivery of the Entire Work, as and when published, carriage pia to any address in 
» eye om, may be secured by the payment, through any Bookseller, of the sum of SEVENTEEN POUNDS 
(171) net cash. 

This payment will entitle the purchaser to receive, according to priority of application, Vols. I.-III. in half-morocco, 
and the remainder of the Work either in quarterly Sections as published, with the Publisher's cases for binding, or in 
complete bound Volumes, as may be preferred. 

Notr.—The payment of 7/. 10s. will secure delivery of the first Three Volumes, bound in half-morocco, and all sections 
of Vols. IV. and V. published up to the present date, and the purchaser will be given the option of paying the balance, 
pe 10s., before the end of the year, when this offer will cease, or of taking future sections as published at the old scale 

ges. 

*,* Those who have purchased the portion of the DICTIONARY already published, may secure delivery of the 
remainder on similar terms by a proportionate payment of 9/. 10s. net cash. 

Further, to suit the convenience of those who may desire to commence subscription in instalments for the 
DICTIONARY,— 

A New Issue, beginning with the letter A, will be commenced on JULY 1 NEXT. It will be in Monthly Parts, each 
of 88 pages, at a published price of as. 6d. 

ALL THE PRESENT FORMS OF ISSUE WILL BE CONTINUED, and at the original price, which was fixed so 

that each page costs the purchaser less than a balfpenny—no more than the page of any other large Dictionary. 


ORDER FORMS AND PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, EC. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


* BURLEY MEN.” 
Tne derivation of this much twisted word 
has been, and is, as puzzling to many as the 
uliar office for which it stands. Yet in the 
atter lies the key to the former. The con- 
nexion is in this wise: “By,” a borough ; 
“by-law,” the law of a borough ; er quo by- 
law-men, vulgd burleymen, 7.¢., men officially 
deputed to enforce the by-laws. From 1552 
to 1584 the word was alternately spelt in the 
‘Court Leet Records of Manchester’ byrlamen 
and dirlamen, and Skene wrote in 1597 :— 

“ Burlaw, Byrlaw, lawes of Burlaw, are maid and 
determined be consent of nichtbors elected and 
chosen be common consent in the courtes called 
Byrlaw courts. The quhilk men so chosen as judges 
and arbitrators to the effect aforesaid are commonly 
called byr/aw men......Byr laws or laws of Burlaw 
are laws made by husbandmen or townships con- 
cerning neighbourhood to be kept amongst them- 
selves.” 

From the ‘ Manchester Court Leet Records’ 
it appears that two at least, and sometimes 
more, were told off as overseers to each of the 

rincipal streets ; and in 1590 the bylawmen of 
Mylngate (now Millgate) were chronicled with 
neglect of duty in not reporting the unyoking 
of certain swine. This seems to have been a 
not infrequent misdemeanour, for three years 


later a mandate was issued that no swine 
were to be allowed to stray into the church 
or churchyard, or into the market-place on 
market days ; and in the year following (1594) 
every berlawman was warned to supervise his 
own circuit, and generally to look after the 
church and churchyard. The after-functions 
of wardens and sidesmen appear in this re- 
spect to have fallen to their lot. Again, the 
very next year the 4erlawmen were mulcted 
in & fine for their old remissness in r- 
mitting swine to roam the streets eniiiek 
The late Mr. J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A., 
who edited the ‘ Manchester Court Leet 
Records’ (1884), assigns (vol. i. p. 4, in 
note) an additional and later office to these 
worthies :— 


“In country places the duties of the bur/eymen, 
as they are often called, had in later times become 
that of assessing damage to crops, &c., from horses, 
cattle, &c., straying, and the like.” 

But burleymen were not confined to Man- 
chester, nor, apparently, is their oftice extinct. 
In the long since defunct Local Gleanings, 
edited by Mr. Earwaker, it is stated in No. 3, 
p. 111 (September, 1879) :—- 

‘**A correspondence has lately taken place in the 
Atheneum concerning the ancient village officers 
known as bur/eymen and the nature of their duties, 
which has received much elucidation from local 
sources. Mr. Beaumont, of Warrington, writes : 
‘In the review of Mr. Gomme’s “ Index of Municipal 
Oftices,” contained in your number for the 12th of 
July, you speak of bur/eymen (as we spell it here) as 
an extinct office, and you say that the Sixth Report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission (368) 
“tells us that in the seventeenth century there 
were functionaries of that name in several villages 
in the neighbourhood of Warrington.” Will you 
yermit me, as Steward of the Honour and Fee of 

alton, and of the Manors of Frodsham and Lyme 
Handley, in Cheshire, and of the Honour and Fee of 
Mackesfield, and of the Manor of Widnes in Lan- 
cashire, to inform you that hwur/eymen are still 
appointed at the Courts Leet and Courts Baron? 
Men of agricultural experience are always chosen, 
and their duty is to value damages, ¢.., to crops, 
from cattle straying, or the like. The late judge of 
the Warrington County Court was in the habit 
of relying upon their evidence, and (by consent, of 
course) referring cases to them, and often observed 
how useful a general appointment of such agricul- 
tural referees would be.’ Another correspondent, 
who writes from Altrincham, states that at the 
‘Altrincham Court Leet, which is known to have 
been held since a.p. 1290 [but this statement is very 
questionable], burleymen are annually appointed, 
who often prove useful in settling disputes. Their 
duty is to assess damage to gardens and fields caused 
by stray horses, cows, hens, &c. In Knutsford and 
Mobberley townships bur/eymen are appointed; and 
to show that neither the word nor the office is 
obsolete, I may add that I have within the past two 
years heard them give evidence in the County Court 
of damage te growing crops and gardens.’ In a 
subsequent number Miss T. Smith gives some 


interesting notices of the bye-law-men in Yorkshire 
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in the seventeenth century, from some old accounts, 
showing how it was their duty to throw open the 
common lands of the village, and to prevent all 
encroachments.” 

Court Leet, or View of Frank Pledge, as 
defined by Stephen’s ‘Commentary,’— 
‘a court of record, appointed to be held once in the 
yes and not oftener, before the steward of the leet, 

ing the King’s Court granted by charter to the 
lords of those hundreds or manors whose original 
intent was to view the frank pledges, that is, the 
freemen within the liberty, who, according to the 
institution of the great Alfred, were all mutually 
pledges for the good behaviour of each other,”"— 
is a thing of the past in this city, as it has 
fallen, to quote the same authority, 
‘in most parts of the kingdom into total desuetude, 
though in some places it is still periodically held 
before the steward, but only for the transaction of 
the administrative business of the manor.” 
With the Court Leet have, of course, dis- 
appeared /urleymen from our midst also. 
But the blue-coated creations of Sir Robert 
Peel have more than replaced them. 

J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


[See ‘ H.E.D.’] 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘OTHELLO,’ I. i. 21 (5 S. xi. 383 ; 9% 8.1. 83, 
283, 422, 483 ; ii. 203, 402, 544 ; iii. 64, 222, 282, 
363).—Dr. SPENCE’S communication seems to 
involve a charge of controversial dishonesty. 
To this I am bound to reply. 

I have never accepted, or supposed that I 
should be thought to have accepted, Dr. 
SPENCE’s scansion of the line in dispute. We 
read by accent, not by quantity ; and the ex- 
pression “two long <siies ” was therefore 
unfortunate, but I used it for brevity’s sake 
merely. My meaning was this: The accent 
falls on the second syllable of “affairs.” It 
makes no difference to the sound whether 
this word has two syllables or three ; if it 
has three, then one is redundant, and the 
verse still drags. 

For fear of further misunderstanding (but 
in any case this is my last word to Dr. SPENCE), 
I must say that a redundant syllable is not 
necessarily disagreeable ; nor yet two “long 
syllables,” or two sibilants, at the end of a 
verse. Dr. Srence’s line is, however, a dis- 

reeable one ; and [ persist in holding that 
Shakespeare cannot have written it. 

Cc. C. B. 

{No further controversy on this subject will be 
inserted. 


‘OTHELLO,’ V. ii. 1 (9 8S. i. 283, 422; iii. 
304).—If readers will take the trouble to look 
up my note, so far back as 9" S. i. 422, and 


compare it with Mr. Dey’s at last reference, 
I leave them, without thinking it necessary 
to add a single word, to determine whether 
the “cause” which was so foul that Othello 
would not name it to the “ chaste stars” was, 
as Mr. Dey thinks, Desdemona’s “ disposition 
to infidelity ”(!), or the actual adultery with 
which in foulest terms—far too foul to quote 
—Othello had charged her. See IV. ii. 65-89, 
R. M. Srence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


‘Antony AND CLeopatra, III. x. 9-11 (9% 
S. iii. 362)—-Dr. Johnson, in quoting this 
passage in his ‘Dictionary,’ has the words 
“ribald nag.” This is a powerful and —— 


description of a licentious woman that has 
been ridden by many men. “ Riband-red 


nag” is applicable to nothing except a horse 
which is about to be sold at a fair. Such an 
alteration seems to me to change fine poetry 
into meaningless prose. Steevens and Malone 
have got “ribald-rid.”. The meaning of this 
is that Cleopatra had been ridden by lewd 
men. YARDLEY. 

P.S.—Since I wrote on this subject, it has 
occurred to me that perhaps the note which 
I answered isa joke. I remember that the 
late Dr. BREWER was once facetious in a 
similar way in ‘ Shakspeariana.’ 


‘CorroLanus,’ [. ix. 46 (9 8. iii. 63).— 
When Steele growes soft, as the Parasites Silke, 
Let him be made an Overture for th’ Warres. 
First Folio. 
When steel grows soft, as the parasite’s silk, 
Let him be made a coverture for the wars. 
Globe. 

I offer as a further emendation of the 
original text :— 

When steel grows soft, as the parasites’ silks, 

Let them be made a coverture for the wars. 

It may easily be seen how the manifestly 
wrong “him” got into the print. 7’, the final 
letter of “Let,” has been omitted as the initial 
letter of the next word “them,” and then 
-hem has been converted into “him.” If I 
am right as to “them,” then for “silk,” as its 
antecedent, we must read “silks.” Shake- 
speare uses “silk” and “silks” indiscrimin- 
ately :— 

Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk. 
*Cymbeline,’ IT. iii. 24. 

Let not the creaking of shoes nor the rustling of 
silks betray thy poor heart to woman.—‘ King Lear,’ 
IIL. iv. 96. 

In the Folio “ Parasites” has no apostrophe. 
I place it after the s as the plural seems more 
appropriate with “silks” following. 

R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 
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‘Tempest,’ II. i. 251-4.— 
We all were sea-swallow’d, though some cast again, 
And by that destiny, to perform an act 
Whereof whats past is prologue; what to come, 
In yours and my discharge. 
The idea of destiny should not be lost sight 
of in explaining this passage, as Antonio uses 
it in support of his positive statement of what 
they are to do. 

In Steevens’s 1793 “ what to come, In yours 
and my discharge” (with the punctuation 


here given), is explained to mean “depends | 


on what you and I are to perform.” This 
idea of a subsequent event depending on their 
present act is not Antonio’s thought. The 
correct punctuation, as given in the First 


Folio, “ what to come In yours, and my dis- | 


charge,” gives a different meaning. Carrying 
the “is,” before “prologue,” forward to the 
next clause, where it is understood after 
“come ”—“ what’s past is prologue ; what to 
come (is) In yours, and my discharge ”"—we 
find that the emphasis of the uninterrupted 
thought falls on “In yours, and my dis- 
charge ”—what to come is for us to do—and 


| him accuse himself of treachery towards 
| Cressida, since, on his own admission, she 
| must be at times absent from his thoughts, 
‘or it could not be said that she came into 
them. As the latter is, I submit, the more 
'natural position for a youthful lover, like 
| Troilus, to take, I would certainly advocate 
a reversion to the original text. 

Aurrep E. THISELTON. 


1900.—More years have elapsed than the 
|“ oldest inhabitant” can conveniently remem- 
ber since it was possible to express the year of 
/our Lord in three figures. But 1900 will be 
MCM. J. Extor Hope. 


[See ‘ Roman Numerals,’ ante, pp. 90, 214.) 


Jack PLacketr’s Common. (See 9 ii. 
| 508.)— The following is a cutting from a 
| weekly paper :— 

“With a view to making the entrance to Isling- 
| ton near the ‘Angel’ as picturesque as possible, 
| the united parishes of Islington and Clerkenwell 
| have been endeavouring to purchase a plot of land 

at the junction of City and Goswell Roads, for the 


that by “what to come” is meant the very | purpose of laying it out as an open space. Origin- 
act itself which they are to perform, and not | ally it was enclosed with iron rails, and grass and 


some result that depends on such act. | trees grew there; but for some years it has been 
; E. Merton Dey | a bill-posting station, and, inside the hoarding, a 


. | builder’s yard. This huge posting-station is an 
‘Tempest, II. ii. 18-9.— 


eyesore to the two vestries, but the price asked 
Here's neither bush nor shrub, to bear off any for the land — 5,000/. for 5,120 superficial feet [or 
weather at all, and another storm brewing. 


about 42,500/. per acre}—appears to be prohibitive. 
Mr. Johnson, at the last meeting of the Clerkenwell 
Vestry, said he had searched local history on the 
subject, and found thata little more than a century 
ago the site in question was common land, known 
as ‘Jack Plackett’s Common,’ because of a notori- 
ous highwayman of that name having been hanged 
there, and his body (with a stake through it) subse- 
quently buried there. Consequently he (Mr. John- 
son) would like to see the freeholder’s title to the 
place.” 

The worthy vestryman’s antiquarianism 
is slightly at fault. It was not the custom to 
bury highwaymen on commons with a stake 
through their bodies, although a somewhat 
similar practice prevailed formerly with 
regard to suicides, who were buried at cross- 
roads with a stake through them. The bodies 
of highwaymen were gibbeted after death on 
the scene of their exploits. Joun Hess. 


In the First Folio the comma is placed after | 
“bush,” instead of “shrub,” from which we | 
are justified in reading, “ Here’s neither bush 
(to shelter us), nor (even a) shrub to bear off | 
any weather at all,” “at all” referring to the | 
smaller portion of the storm which a shrub | 
would bear off, as contrasted with the greater 
protection afforded by a bush. 

E. Merton Dey. 


‘Trortus AND Cressipa,’ [. i. 31.— 

So (Traitor) then she comes, when she is thence. 
This is the reading of the Folio, and prac- 
tically that of the Quartos. The modern 
reading, 

So, traitor! “When she comes!” 
thence? 
which originated with Rowe, may perhaps 
em to have become so firmly embedded in 
the text that any attempt to dislodge it in 
favour of its predecessor may savour of | 
temerity. But there appears to me to be a} 
very material distinction between the two} 
readings which has been overlooked. The 
modern version makes Troilus accuse himself 
of treachery towards himself, on the ground 
that it is not really true that Cressida is ever 
absent from his thoughts ; the original makes 


When is she 


Wituram Harrison Arnswortu. (See ante, 
pp. 186, 271, 331.)—I have heard that ‘Old 
St. Paul’s’ proved so unattractive to the 
readers of the Sunday Times in 1841 that the 
proprietors of the paper wished for its dis- 
continuance, but that the author declined to 
comply with their request. Be it remem- 
bered that in those days newspapers were 
comparatively few in comparison with 
those at the present time. The weird-like 
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story would not be of much interest unaccom- 

nied by pictorial illustrations. It can now 
Be purchased, double-columned witha coloured 
wrapper, for the small sum of sixpence. 

There is a good engraving of W. H. Ains- 
worth, when in the prime of life, prefixed to 
the original edition of ‘ Windsor Castle,’ pub- 
lished in 1844, said to be engraved by 8. 
Freeman from the picture by D. Maclise, 
R.A., half-length, depicting a very handsome 
man. This is certainly not taken from the 
full-length portrait in the librarian’s room at 
Chetham College, which represents him in a 
standing posture, wearing a cloak, and having 
his hat under his arm. 

There is a “memoir” of W. H. Ainsworth 
in the ‘ Manchester School Register,’ vol. iii. 
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pp. 121-5, to which the letter C. is appended, 
showing it to have been written by Mr. James 
Crossley, an old friend of mine. It may pro- | 
bably be identical with that asaillenadl by | 
your correspondent (p. 332) in the edition of 
‘Rookwood’ published in 1878, since the same | 
expressions occur in it as are quoted by him. | 
Ainsworth was born in 1805, and admitted | 
into the Manchester Grammar School in 
1817, then under the high - mastership of 
the Rev. Jeremiah Smith, D.D. There he 
was a schoolfellow of my father, who died 
in 1867, and he has given an amusing de- 
scription of the school as it existed in his day 
in one of his novels (‘ Life and Adventures of 
Mervyn Clitheroe, 1851, 8vo.). Ainsworth 
died 3 Jan., 1882, and was buried at Kensal 
Green Cemetery. He had in Mr. Crossley as 
great a hero-worshipper as Thomas Carlyle 
could have desired. Mr. Crossley had once | 
been a solicitor in large practice in Man- 
chester, and thus refers to the novelist’s dis- | 
relish for the law :— 

“Here [in the office of a conveyancer] he copied 
wrecedents, and we have a folio volume in which 
nis labours are embodied, but the rule in Shelley's 
case and Fearne’s contingent remainders had no 
charms for him.” 

Pasted in one of my books is an account of 
Ainsworth and his funeral at Kensal Green, a 
eutting most probably from either the ./an- | 
chester Guardian or the Manchester Courier. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“CirncHer.”— The earliest quotation for | 
this word, in the sense of a clinker - built | 
vessel, in the ‘H.E.D. is dated 1678, and is | 
taken from Phillips's ‘ New World of Words.’ 
The publications of the Navy Records Society 
may probably have furnished Dr. Murray 
with instances of the use of the word in the 
sixteenth century; but there is no harm in 
my pointing out that clinchers (spelt c/ynchers) 


(9 S. ILI. June 3, 99. 


occurs on p. 3, |. 21, of the (anonymous) trans- 
lation of Antonio Galvao’s ‘ Discoveries of the 
World’ published by Hakluyt in 1601, but 
made, as he states, more than twelve years 
previously. It is there correctly used to 
render the Portuguese naos de preqadura; 
but the editor of the Hakluyt Society's 
— (a vice-admiral) very unnecessarily 
substitutes in a foot-note “well secured 
with nails.” One would almost imagine 
that he was ignorant of the meaning 
of clincher. (Some of his emendations in 
various parts of this work are ludicrously 
wrong.) DonaLD FERGUSON. 
5, Bedford Place, Croydon. 


DANTEIANA. (See 8 §. ii. 23.)—It is getting 
somewhat ancient history now, but I notice 
in a back number of ‘ N. & Q.’ an incomplete 
and perhaps erroneous explanation of a pas- 


| sage in the ‘Inferno’ (iv. 55) where Dante 


is telling of the souls he saw in limbo :— 
Trasseci l’ ombra del primo parente, 
1” Abel suo figlio, e quella di Noe, 
Di Moisé legista e I ubbidiente 
Abraam patriarca e David re. 
The question is whether a comma should be 
put after “legista” or “patriarca,” and the 
writer says, “ The adjective refers in the text 


/not to Abraham, but to Moses,” and goes on 


to ents Lord Vernon, who explains the 
epithet by saying that Moses was “ legislatore 
e ubbidiente sempre alla voce de Dio.” It 
may, however, be remarked that Abraham 
gave a signal instance of obedience in offering 


up his son Isaac at the Divine command. It 


would seem then that the epithet might apply 

to the Patriarch—and this is how Fraticell 

takes it—as well as to the leader of the chosen 

people, so that Lord Vernon, if this is all he 

says, has noted only one of two possible 

explanations. T. P. Armstrone. 
Putney. 


HANbD-printep Books From Woop Ev- 
GRAVINGS, TEMP. 1800-88.— As ‘N. & Q, is an 
invaluable record where instances are em- 
balmed, I wish to note therein some facts 
regarding woodcuts, or rather wood en- 
gravings, as xylographs have been termed 
since the days of Bewick, being produced 
on the end of the wood by the use of lozenge 
tools alone. The art of engraving upon 
wood, we are told, is a lost art ; certainly, if 
not lost, it is not one likely to be revived, as 
boxwood engravings in relief to print with 
type are costly. They replaced copper and 
steel, which were cut en cru and slow to print, 
the process being without improvement and 
in a method antique, whilst “process” by 
chemical result not only spares the original, 
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but needs not reversal.: In the early modus 
to obtain relief blocks the method was rude, 
extending from the fifties to the eighties. 
The printing of “livres de luxe” was 
done by hand on paper that, whilst less 
durable than that of the old block-books. 
was more so than the enamelled, glazed 
surface, due to milling and china clay, on 
which they now print by improved machinery, 
unaided by art, the most modern photograph 
as well as minute engravings from taz//e douce 
or lithography. 

Now with this preamble, I would put before 
collectors a plea for the purchase and pre- 
servation of the hand- printed books that 
delighted our grandsires, and are in their way 
unique—books that, I am pleased to say, are 
rising in value, as also are the engravers’ 
hand proofs that were taken by the stylus 
upon india paper for the approval of the 
artist and as an aid to the printer. These 
hand-rubbed proofs are now rare indeed, and 
bound to become more choice still as time 
advances. 

Of French hand-printed books I would note 
those of Horace Vernet, Raffet, Meissonier, 
Johannot, Gavarni, Grandville, Doré, &ec. 

Of English, Bewick, Corbould, Thurston, 
Cruikshank, Seymour, Williams, Duncan, 
Meadows, Millais, Rossetti, Leech, Gilbert, 
Doyle, Foster, Thomas, Harvey, Leighton, 
Walker, Pinwell, Houghton, Fildes, Du 
Maurier, Keene, Stanfield, Maclise, Browne, 
and last, and not least, Tenniel, who to 
this day delights us weekly with a woodcut 
cartoon in Punch. 

Of the Kelmscott Press books it may be 
said that they, whilst carrying on the tra- 
ditions of the early block-books, owe their 
production greatly to “process,” press work, 
and a method of inking unknown to the 
primitive printers, to whose work they bear 
striking resemblance. 

Joun Leieuton, F.S.A. 

Ormonde, Regent’s Park. 


“Beartu.”—Prof. Masson tells us that this 
is the correct form of the word used by Milton 
at the end of v. 624 of the ninth book of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ though “ 4irth has been 
substituted in all the modern editions, but 
improperly.” It here means “ produce,” 
and /irth is sometimes used in that sense, 
e4., by Dryden in his translation of the 
‘Georgics,’ where we have (i. 196) :— 

But all was common, and the fruitful Earth 
Was free to give her unexacted Birth. 
I have consulted the original edition (pub- 
lished “at the Judge’s Head in Fleet Street,” 
1697), and ascertained that the word so stands 


there. The form vearta occurs, | ovelieve, only 
in the above place, and is not mentioned in 
the‘ H.E.D’ The A.-S. form of birth is beorth, 
as given in Bosworth, though Prof. Skeat 
tells us that itis very rare. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

{It is hearth in the first edition, in which it 
stands in book viii. 1. 624.] 


Tuomas Brooke. (See 2™ i. 189.)—At the 
above reference a Thomas Brooke is quoted 
as author of some verses written the day 
before his death, “who suffered at Norfolk 
the 30 August, 1570.” Is this Brooke of the 
Cobham family ( --if so, according to an article 
in ‘Arch. Cant.,’ vol. xil., although arrested by 
his own. brother on 14 Oct., 1571, and com- 
mitted. to the Tower, he was not executed. 
He was engaged in a plot with the Duke of 
Norfolk. and others in the cause of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, for which the duke suffered 
2 June, 1572. This article concludes that 
Thomas Brooke was alive in 1588 and took 
part in the “great drama of the time.” He 
married Katharine, daughter of Sir William 
Cavendish. 

It is somewhat strange that Lord Cobham 
had two sons named Thomas. Thomas the 
younger is referred to in his father’s will, 
1552; and on 5 Sept., 1571, William Brooke, 
Lord Cobham, wrote to Lord Burghley the 
following :— 

“Captayne Keyes ys departyd. I pray let me 
entreat you to recomynd my younger brother 
Thomas unto yt [the captaincy of Gondgate Castle ? 
trewllye he ys right honest and can do right wel 
for that he ys my ld. of leicesters servaynt. I have 
also advertised ty unto him to sue to your high- 
ness. I shall do very...... I shame and envy if any 
other be preferred unto it being under my charge.’ 
—‘State Papers, Domestic.’ 

Lord Cobham was Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and Sandgate Castle would be within 
the liberties thereof. R. J. Fynmore. 


Brstiocrapuy.— One of the dreams of 
modern bibliographers is the compilation of a 
‘General Catalogue of English Literature.’ 
Before any such gigantic work is undertaken, 
would it not be as well to try the experiment 
of making a complete bibliography of one 
period, say the first forty years of the present 
century? During that time there was a 
determined opposition among publishers to 
the Copyright Act, with the result that an 
immense number of books never found their 
way to the shelves of our national library, 
and it is most difficult to trace them. I could 
without much trouble give the titles of a 
hundred such books, but let one instance 
illustrate. In a memoir of Francis Wrang- 
ham, Archdeacon of Chester, which appeared 
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in the Gentleman's Magazine of 1843, it is 
stated that in 1808 he published an edition 
of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ in six octavo volumes. 
The earliest edition in the British Museum is 
the fourth, published in 1826. There is no 
copy of this 1808 edition in the Bodleian 
Catalogue, nor is it mentioned by Watt; and 
the only confirmation of the statement made 
in the memoir is that in the ‘ London Cata- 
logue,’ which covers from 1700 to 1811, an 

ition is mentioned, but without any clue 
to the date of publication. Curiously enough, 
the Archdeacon had no copy of this 1808 
edition in his library, the one he mentions 
being that of 1813. Is any copy known of 
this 1808 edition, and if so, where ? 

There is also another curious point about 
the memoir published in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. It was copied almost verbatim 
from an earlier memoir published about 1827, 
in a work of which there is only a part in the 
British Museum. This part has no title-page, 
but has the running title “National Portraits.” 
What was the proper title of the work, and 
when was it published ? 

In my opinion it is better to have a series 
of authentic and reliable bibliographies of 
individual periods than an imperfect general 
catalogue. Henry R. PLomer. 


A Wrrry Boy. — In Novella Ixii. of 
Francesco Sacchetti (c. 1335-1410) a Messer 
Valore, after being astonished by a boy 
about fourteen years old, whose smart walle 
defeat him repeatedly, remarks to his com- 
pany that there is no boy of precocious wit 
who does not become a fool in later life. 
“You,” replied the boy, “must have been 
a person of great wisdom in your boyhood.” 
Poggio (A.D. 1380-1459) gives a similar story 
in his ‘ Facetiz,’ which tells of a cardinal and 
child who delivered a harangue in presence of 
the Pope. It will be interesting to note that 
in the invention of such stories the Chinese 
preceded the Europeans. Liu I-King (a.p. 
103-444), in his ‘Shih-Shwoh’ (Japanese _re- 
print, 1779, tom. xii. fol. 18 a), speaks thus :— 

“Kun Wan-Kii (killed a.p. 208), when only ten 
years of age, went to Lo-Yang [then the capital] 
with his father. There Li Yuen-Li (killed a.p. 169) 
had a great fame in learning, and only his relations 
or sarants were allowed to see him. The boy called 
on him, spoke to his porter, ‘ [ am Mr. Li’s relative,’ 
and was given a seat in his presence. The master 
asked him, ‘ What relation do you have to myself?’ 
to which the boy’s prompt answer was, ‘My an- 
cestor Confucius [whose family name was Kun] was 
a familiar disciple of yours, Lao-Tsze [whose family 
name was Li] (Confucius put many questions to 
Lao-Tsze, about 517 B.c., according to the ‘ Encyc. 
Brit.,’ vol. xiv. p. 295), so that we both belong to 
families mutually known since long past genera- 


tions.’ None was there in the meeting who did 
not call the boy a wonder. An officer named 
Chin Wei came in later, and, being told the news, 
remarked thereon: ‘Cleverness in a man’s infancy 
does not guarantee his wisdom in adult age.’ The 
boy answered then: ‘So I must judge you in your 
infancy to have been particularly clever.’” 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
7, Effie Road, Walham Green, 8.W. 


Ostrvion.— “My son, with how little 
wisdom” history is retailed! The following 
strange remark occurs in Miss_Tytler’s 
‘Six Royal Ladies of the House of Hanover’ 
(p. 170) with reference to George III. :— 

“There was many a noble English maiden who 
had aspirations to the crown matrimonial, and there 
was the fair Quaker Hannah Lightfoot, to whom, 
wild rumour would have it, the royal lad had 
made honourable proposals of marriage—nay, would 
have married, had not George II.’s death intervened 
in time. Yet it was long centuries since a King of 
England had wedded with a subject — not since 
Edward IV. had married Elizabeth Woodville.” 

A curious mistake to be made by the 
author of ‘The Tudor Queens’ if that work 
take cognizance of queens consort. 

St. SwItTHr. 


“Gonorpn” anp “Gontvan.”—The first of 
these two Yiddish words, since its use by 
Dickens (1857), may be said to have become 
English. It occurs in all the standard dic- 
tionaries (Ogilvie, ‘The Encyclopedic,’ ‘ The 
Century,’ &c.), and presumably will find a 

lace in the ‘H.E.D.’ The second of the two 
perhaps because it did not become naturalized 
until a later date) has not yet found its way 
into any dictionary, not even into the slang 
dictionaries, and my principal object in writ- 
ing these lines is to plead for its inclusion 
in the ‘H.E_D.,’ firstly, because it is derived 
from, and complementary to, the already well- 
established gonoph; secondly, because it is a 
technicality for which we have no synonym. 
Gonoph, as every one knows, means a thief ; 
gonivah must have originally been applied to 
any object stolen, but at the present day—at 
any rate in English, as opposed to Yiddish 
—it exclusively denotes a stolen diamond. I 
remember that the first time I came across 
it in print was in a South African novel 
called ‘I.D.B.; or, the Adventures of Solomon 
Davis, and as it was misprinted throughout 
as gouiva (for qoniva), | assume that it was 
then new to the printing-office. Since then 
I have met with it repeatedly in works re- 
lating to South Africa. The latest is ‘ Knaves 


of Diamonds,’ by George Griffith (1899). In 
the preface to this the term is employed, as if 
well known, to define the mysterious abbre- 
viation I.D.B. (illicit diamond buyer), “one 
James Pratt, Jun. 


who buys gonivahs.” 
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Queries, 

WE must — correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


Miniature or II.—Will one of 
your numerous corres 
with a reply to the following question? A 
miniature of Charles II. is in the possession 
of a member of my family. On the left-hand 
side of the portrait is a skull resting on a 
book and the date 1664. Written above are 
the words “Memento Mori.” The back has 
an F on it, and the case is of gold. Were 
ininiatures of this description given to people 
about the Court of Charles II.? Jacosry. 


Paropy ON ‘ ALICE IN WoNDERLAND.’—Can 


ndents favour me | P 


cacious substitute for Holy Communion in 
such cases? The date of the story is believed 
to be about 1220. Cc. Cc. B. 


Frencw West Famities.—I should 
be glad to receive any information about the 
two families Dauchamp or D’Auchaimp and 
Beltgens or De Beltgens, both holding much 
roperty in Dominica, Guadeloupe, and other 
islands in the West Indies during the last 
century. Failing direct information, would 
any reader kindly indicate foreign genea- 
logical sources likely to prove useful? The 
Beltgens family is said to be Flemish or 
Dutch. References to any French, Dutch, 
or Flemish genealogical sources would be 
gratefully received. 

(Dr.) H. pe B. 

6, Newsham Drive, Liverpool. 


any of your readers assist me in my quest for | 
a parody upon ‘Alice in Wonderland, which 

a so far as I can remember, in one of | 
the comic journals? I think the skit was 

called ‘ Alice in Blunderland.’ 

S. D. CoLtinewoop. | 

The Chestnuts, Guildford. 


THe INVENTION oF THE GimBAL.—Will you | 
or some of your readers kindly let me know | 
when and by whom the construction of the 
gimbal was contrived for the first time ? 

K. MrnaKata. 
Dy are mentioned so early as 1577. See 


BuicH.—Admiral William (Bounty) Bligh 
married Elizabeth Betham. I shall be grate- 
ful for any information as to her parents 
and family. I believe that her mother’s 
name was Campbell. M. L. F. PARNext. 

13, Bryanston Square. 


List or Knicuts.—Can any one inform 
me whether there is a work giving a list of 
the names of those on whom knighthood has 
been conferred (from fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries) and the reasons therefor ? 

B. Harrison. 

“PASSING THE TIME OF DAY.”—Can any of 
your correspondents throw any light upon 
the origin of this phrase ? J. it 


Hoty Communion.—We read in Dr. Sebas- 
tian Evans’s ‘High History of the Holy 
Graal’ (“Temple Classics”) that when Sir 
Lancelot was in peril of instant death at the 
hands of the knight of the Waste City (ii. 81), 
he “taketh three blades of grass and so eateth 
thereof in token of the Holy Communion, then 
signeth him of the cross and blesseth him.” | 
as this ever generally considered an effi-| 


Tue Browning Socrety’s PuBLICATIONS.—- 
Songs by Browning, set to music by a mem- 
ber of the Browning Society, wanted. 

E. M. 8. 

19, Grove Road, Harrogate. 


THe Weise Jupces.—I should be much 
obliged for any information concerning the 
parentage, dates of birth and marriage, or 
any other particulars, of the following Welsh 
judges: Thomas Webb, Serjeant - at -law, 
1705, died June, 1732; Francis Winnington, 
Bencher of Middle Temple, 1720; William 
Beard, died 26 Feb., 1789 ; Samuel Compton 
Cox, died 25 March, 1839 ; George Singleton, 
flourished 1608-17 ; Edward Whitaker, died 
30 Dec., 1731; Henry Proctor, died Feb., 
1745; John Hervey, of Beechworth, died 
30 July, 1764 ; Stephen Hervey, died 24 May, 
1707; William Whitaker, Serjeant-at-law, 
died 17 Oct., 1777; Michael Nolan, K.C., 
died 26 Dec. 1827; Samuel Marshall, 
Serjeant-at-law, died 10 Sept., 1823; John 
Reciiieatem, died about 1732; Richard 
Pottenger, died 26 Nov., 1739; Sir Marma- 
duke Lloyd, died about 1650; John Platt, 
Bencher of Gray’s Inn, 1635; Thomas Harris, 
Bencher of Inner Temple, 1667; John 
Matthews, admitted to Gray’s Inn 1657; 
Thomas Martin, died 17 May, 1750; Rogers 
Holland, died 17 July, 1761; James Hayes, 
died 9 Sept., 1800; Thomas Potter, died 
14 Nov., 1801 ; Robert Steele, died 10 July, 
1817; and William Kenrick, died 21 Oct., 
1829. W. R. 

Talybont, Brecknock. 


HENDERICKS, CLOCKMAKER.—I am _inter- 
ested in ascertaining the probable date of a 
“grandfather” clock. It can be traced in 
the present family for about 150 years, and 
tradition asserts it was bought second-hand. 
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The dial bears the name “Hendericks’ 
Malines.” Can any correspondent tell me 
the exact date of this maker, or where I can 
obtain this information? J. L. Truscort. 
3, Ferncliff Road, Dalston. 
{Is this Aaron Hendricks, 1760-8, mentioned in 
Britten’s ‘Old Clocks,’ &e., just published %] 


Verses BY SeRJEANT Hoskins.— 
*Cabalisticall verses, which by transposition of 
words, syllables, and letters make yet co sense, 
otherwise none :— 
In Landem Authoris. 
Even as the waves of brainlesse butter’d fish, 
With bugle horne writ in the Hebrew tongue, 
Fuming up flounders like a chafing-dish, 
That looks asquint upon a Three-mans song: 
Or as your equinoctiall pasticrust 
Proiecting out a purple chariot wheele, 
Doth squeeze the spheares, and intimate the dust, 
The dust which force of argument doth feele : 
Even so this Author, this Gymnosophist, 
Whom no delight of travels toyle dismaies, 
Shall sympathize (thinke reader what thou list) 
Crownd with a quinsill tipt with marble praise.” 
These lines, which are prefixed (with so 
many other whimsical compositions by the 


¥ 


wits of James I.’s Court)toC 


‘D.N.B. Are they sheer nonsense, or can 
any ingenious reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply a 
key, and evolve the “excellent sense”? 
They are followed by “ Encomiological 
Antispasticks...... dedicated to the vndeclin- 
able memory of the antarkesticall Coryate,” 
and other more or less brilliant scintillations 
of Hoskins’s wit. C. DEEDEs. 


“Biackcaps.”—In reference to the elec- 
tioneering tactics of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, Horace Walpole writes to Sir Horace 
Mann (25 Feb., 1750, Cunningham’s edition, 
vol. ii. p. 195) :— 

** You will be delighted with a bon-mot of a chair- 
maker whom he [the Prince] has discarded for 
voting for Lord Trentham; one of his blackcaps 
was sent to tell this Vaughan that the Prince 
would employ him no more,” &c. 

What is the meaning of 4lackcap in this 
sense? It is not given in the ‘ H.E.D.’ 


JoHun Seaman, LL.D. (Chancellor of Dioe. 
Gloucest.), was promoted about 2 October, 
1600. Thomas Edwards, LL.D., occurs with 
him in this office 10 August, 1608 ; but upon 
what account it does not appear. He died 
in 1623, and was buried in the chancel of 
Painswick, where there was a handsome 
monument of alabaster and black marble 
erected for him, placed, as the inscription 
showed, by his most pious and faithful wife. 
He was aged fifty-nine at his decease. His 
arms were (1) Gules, three bears’ heads couped 


oryat’s ‘Crudities, ’ | 
are noticed in the life of Hoskins in the | 


| argent ; (2) Argent, on a bend between two 
‘lions rampant sable three escallops of the 
| field, for estes (see Rudder’s ‘Gloucester- 
'shire, p. 163). Any information concerning 
his life, will, or proof of his place of abode, 
would be welcome. St. Cratr BaDDELEY. 
| Tuomas Information is asked about 
Thomas Hull, who was Lieutenant-Colonel of 
| Wade’s Horse, now 3rd Dragoon Guards, in 
1730, having served at Blenheim, 1704, and 
who is, [ have reason to believe, an ancestor of 
mine. If so, his daughter, Miss Hull, married 
| a Mr. Livingston(e), said to be descended from 
‘one of the Earls of Linlithgow, and their 
| daughter, Catherine Livingston(e), married 
'my great-grandfather, William Brent, soli- 
citor, of London. If any of the descendants 
| of the above Hull, or any of your readers who 
may know anything of his family, will com- 
| municate with me I shall be much obliged, and 
| I can, perhaps, give them some details of his 
career which they may not have. 1 am most 
anxious for purely family reasons to establish 
above Livingston(e)-Hull and Brent- 
Livingston(e) marriages, which, so far, | have 
been unable to trace. The former must have 
taken place about or prior to 1740, and the 
latter (probably in London) about or prior to 
77 ARTHUR 


38, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


‘AyLwin.’ (See ante, pp. 124, 174, 256.)-—In 
connexion with the subject treated at these 
references | beg permission toask a question. 
In the list of gipsy books printed at the end 
of Mr. W. Brockig’s interesting little work 
‘The Gypsies of Yetholm,’ Kelso, 1884, is the 
following entry :— 

“Aylwin: An Open-air Romance for Poets, 
Painters, and Gypsies, with a dedicatory sonnet to 
the beloved memory of George Borrow, the great 
high-priest of the ungenteel.” 

The names of author and publisher are not 
given, nor are the date and place of publica- 
tion. From the title [ should guess this book 
to be the first sketch of the novel by Mr. 
Watts-Dunton which was published last year, 
and I should be glad to know if this impres- 
sion is correct. I have never come across the 
work, though, as an old member of the Gypsy 
Lore Society, I have interested myself for 
many years past in gipsy literature, and have 
a large number of books dealing specially 
with the history and language of the Romany. 
W. F. Prmravx. 
5, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Wituiam Kyox.—Can any correspondent 
inform me regarding the above, who was a 
son of Henry Knox, merchant in Dunbar, 
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born there in 1751, and became a merchant.in 
When and where did he die? |, 
His brother, Capt. James Knox, of the Royal’ 


Gothenburg ? 


Marines, lived near Exeter, and died in 1836. 


Joun Gooner, or Wuitsy.—The late Dr. 


George Brown Goode, assistant secretary of 


the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
U.S., wrote a history of the ancestry and 


posterity of John Goode, an early settler in | 


Virginia, with the title ‘Virginia Cousins.’ 
The volume must, I think, be well known to 
many readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ and I should be 
greatly obliged if some one would be so kind 
as to acquaint me with the name of the pub- 
lisher. W. Ruskin BuTTerFIELD. 


DovuBLE-NAVED CuurRCHES.—In a ‘ History 
of Wisbech, 1848-1898’ (1898, p. 242), it is 
alleged that the church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Wisbech “is one of the three 
double-naved churches in the kingdom.” Is 
this a fact ; and, if so, which are the other 
two? James Hooper. 


Epmunp Matone.—The cable on 8 May 
stated that an autograph of Dr. John Hall, 
Shakspere’s son-in-law, had been presented 
to the trustees of the Shakspere Memorial at 
Stratford by a person named Baker, with the 
explanation that it had been surreptitiously 


cut from a corporation paper by Edmund | 
Malone, and found by the donor in a book | 
At that time if Sir Walter 
is there for imagining that Malone purloined | 
this autograph, beyond the fact that his’ 


which had belonged to Malone. What reason 


excellence as a Shaksperean made him a 


shining mark for much slander from the men | 


whose frauds and rogueries he exposed ? 
New York. 


GENTLEMEN’s CostuME, 1790-1800.— Will 
any of your readers who are well acquainted 
with the subject, and who possess, or have 
access to, the “ Border Edition” of the Waver- 
ley novels (the twenty-four-volume edition, 
but I believe the plates are the same in both 
editions), kindly refer to ‘The Antiquary ’ and 


allan’s dress in the scene with old Elspeth, 
chap. xxxiii. p. 432 (drawn by Mr. A. H. 
Tourrier), is mach more that of a gentleman 


lof interspersing his 
Joun Matoner. | 


| misprint. 


| 


say if they agree with me that Lord Glen- | 


| 


Beplies, 
SiR WALTER SCOTT: ‘GUY MANNERING.’ 
(9 S. iii. 188.) 

Ir is rather a bold thing for a mere 
“dabbler” to differ from so distinguished 
a littérateur as Mr. Andrew Lang. I ven- 
ture, however, very respectfully to differ 
from him with regard to the passage in ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ chap. iii., paragraph 4,“ He[Guy 
Mannering] was a good deal diverted with 
the harsh timber tones which issued from 
him” (Dominie Sampson). Your correspon- 
dent Mr. JoNATHAN BovucHIER points out 
that in the “ Border Edition ” of the Waverley 
novels, published by John C. Nimmo, under 
the editorship of Mr. Andrew Lang, “harsh 
timber tones” is changed to “harsh-timbre 
tones,” and he adds, “which would seem to 
be correct.” It is the very reverse of correct. 
Sir Walter Scott was, as most people are 
aware, a Scotchman, and he wrote Scotch 
novels, mainly for Scotch readers. Fortu- 
nately for themselves, the English people at 
once appreciated the merits of these Scotch 
novels, and Sir Walter very soon had (not- 
withstanding the stumbling-block of his 
Seotch expressions) quite as many ardent 
and enthusiastic admirers in England as in 
Scotland. 

‘Guy Mannering’ was published in 1815. 
had _ written 
“harsh-timbre tones” not one out of a thou- 
sand of his readers, either Scotch or English, 
would have understood him. He would no 
more have thought of writing “timbre ” than 
novels with French 
words, which the great majority of his readers 
would not understand—still a habit of the 
very smallest pigmies amongst novel-writers, 
but certainly not the habit of giants like Sir 
Walter. Of course, in this case “timbre” is so 
like “timber ” that it might have been under- 
stood, as it might have been taken for a mere 
When Sir Walter wrote, as he un- 
doubtedly did write, “harsh timber tones,” 
every Scotch reader, at any rate, understood 
what he meant, viz., “the tone of voice of a 
‘timmer-tuned’ man.” At the end of the 
third paragraph, and beginning of the 


of fifty years earlier than the period of the fourth, we have (the italice are mine) 


romance (1794)? It appears to me that it is 
more like what we should expect the Baron | 
of Bradwardine to wear in 1745 than Lord | 
Glenallan in the last decade of the century. | 
Not being very learned “de re vestiaria,” as | 


the Baron says, of course I speak under 
correction. JONATHAN BoucHIER. 


“*What needs ye groan, Dominie? I am sure 


| Meg’s sangs do nae ill.’ 


Nor good neither,’ answered Dominie Sampson, 
in a voice who's untuneable harshness corresponded 
with the awkwardness of his figure.” 

That is again applied (wrongly, as will be 
seen afterwards) to a “timmer-tuned ” man. 

In Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ (Paisley, 
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Alexander Gardner, 1882), vol. iv. p. 579, we 
find :— 

“ Timmer-tuned, adjective. Having a harsh voice, 
one that is by no means musical, 8. (Scottish, 
Scotland; also, still used in Scotland], from timmer, 
timber, q. (quasi, as if] having as little music as a 
piece of wood.” 

Then in a sub-note :— 

“Tt has been remarked that this word, S.A. 
[Seotia Australis, South of Scotland], does not so 
properly denote a harsh untuneable voice [almost 
the identical words of Sir Walter Scott 
quoted, “‘a voice whose untuneable harshness” ] as 
the want of a musical ear; being applied to one who 
is unable to sing in melody.” 

With this sub-note I perfectly agree, as 
will be seen by my note under ‘ Timmer- 
tuned’ in a little book I recently published, 
‘Desultory Notes on Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary ’ (Glasgow, William Hodge & Co., 
1899), of which [ sent you a copy. At 
pp. 165, 166, you will find the following :— 

** Timmer-tuned, iv. 579. Having a harsh voice, 
one than is by no means ‘musical.’ Surely the 
latter is not a correct definition. A man may have 
the very keenest appreciation of music, and yet 
be ‘ timmer-tuned’ ; that is, he may be very fond of 
music, but may not have the faculty of expressing 
it upon any instrument, not even by the humble 
whistle. Many a ‘timmer-tuned’ man much more 
thoroughly enjoys Ballad Music (words wedded to 
music) than other men—who would go mad if 
called ‘timmer-tuned ’—enjoy, or pretend to enjoy, 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Lieder ohne Worte,’ with regard to 
which, if you put a question as to the meaning to 
a dozen self-styled cognoscenti, you would get a 
dozen different interpretations, one saying it repre- 
sented the rippling of a brook, another a thunder- 
storm, another the sounds of a farmyard, another 
the wailing of an infant, another a battle-piece, and 
so on. To most people—if they would only have 
the candour to confess it—Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs 
without Words’ are simply ‘Songs without Mean- 
ing,’ or with a different meaning for each listener. 
A ‘timmer-tuned’ man has this consolation, that at 
a concert he has much more real enjoyment than 
those who would murder you if you ventured to 
question their having the finest—if not, indeed, the 
longest—of ears, and whose main enjoyment at a 
concert seems to be to find fault. 
Jamieson says it is not so much a harsh untuneable 
voice as the want of a musical ear, and then he 
contradicts himself by saying it is applied to one 
who is unable to sing in melody. A ‘timmer-tuned’ 
man may have a harsh voice, and may not be 
capable of expressing music, but he is quite capable 
of feeling it. If he has a harsh voice, he does not 
attempt to sing. The fault is in the inability to 
express the music that is in him, but, for all that, 


he need not necessarily have a harsh voice. 
In Messrs. A. & C. Black’s notice with re- 


| 


before | 


The sub-note in | 


= to the Waverley novels, dated Edin- | 


extent that hardly a page remained without materia/ 
alteration, and, besides, added the Notes and Intro- 
ductions. To this amended Edition he gave the 
name of the ‘ Author’s Edition,’ as being the only 
one he desired the Public to regard as bearing Ars 
sanction and approval. All other Editions must, 
therefore, be regarded as imperfect in the Text, and 
incomplete in the Notes and Introductions.” 

In answer to Mr. Boucuier’s query, I 
make bold to say that no other edition of 
Sir Walter Scott has any such extraordinary 
reading as “harsh-timbre.” [ have the edition 
of 1851, which is an exact reprint, chapter for 
chapter, page for page, and letter for letter, 
of the “Author's Edition” of 1829, which 
Messrs. A. & C. Black say was “ carefully cor- 
rected” by Sir Walter himself. Surely that 
edition may be taken as the “authentic edi- 
tion.” I have also Messrs. A. & C. Black’s 
edition of 1860. In both of these editions it 
is “harsh timber tones.” I have also the 
“ Border Edition,” in which I am horrified to 
find that it is, as your correspondent says, 
“harsh-timbre tones.” How Mr. Andrew 
Lang, a man born in Selkirk, the county town 
of the county in which Sir Walter Scott was 
always affectionately addressed as “ The 
Shirra,” could ever fall into such a mistake 
as this is to me simply incomprehensible. 
One is almost inclined to think that he must 
have entirely forgotten “ puir auld Scotland ” 
amongst “the fleshpots of Egypt,” though 
one knows that he has not. 

In Stormonth’s ‘English Dictionary’ we 
find :— 

* Timbre, also timber, tim’-ber (French, timbre, a 
clock, bell, crest ; from Latin, tympanum, a drum, 
a timbrel), the crest on a coat of arms; in music, a 
= erty by which sounds of the same note and 
oudness, from two different instruments or voices, 
are distinguished from each other by a different 
quality.’ 

In the ‘Imperial Dictionary, and in Sir 
George Grove's ‘ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, the fuller definitions given equally 
tend to show that “timbre” is a totally 
inappropriate word to make use of. 

Your correspondent says that he has heard 
of a wooden leg, a wooden head, a wooden 
manner, but never of a wooden voice. I well 
remember, when I was a youngster at Glasgow 
University, an actor named Hamblin (who 
is referred to in Mr. Walter Baynham’s ‘ Glas- 
pow Stage,’ and whom I dare say Sir Henry 

rving will also recollect) as a member of the 
stock company of the Theatre Royal, Dunlop 
Street, Glasgow, between 1856 and 31 January, 


urgh, 5 October, 1866, which will be found | 1863, when the theatre was burnt down. He 
in Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of Authors,’ vol. ii.| was nicknamed by “the gods,” somewhat 
vulgarly, but very appropriately, “ Wooden- 
uts,” as he spoke as if from the centre of 
1is corporation. 


p. 1974, the following passage occurs :— 


“Sir Walter Scott, in 1829, carefully corrected 
and improved the text of the first issue to such an 
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him “Schiedam,” from the appallingly tragic 
manner in which he said to a waiter in some 
piece, “ Bring the schiedam, Peter,” speaking 
as if dal profundo dal stomaco. 

I hope that in this somewhat long note 
I have spoken of Mr. Lang with the respect 
and regard I feel for him, as one most of 
whose books I have read, deriving from 
them infinite pleasure and instruction. But 
humanum est errare applies alike to the 
Tritons and to the minnows amongst man- 
kind. J. B. MontcomEerte-FLEMING. 

Kelvinside House, Glasgow. 


With great respect for Mr. Boucurer’s 
opinion I still venture to think that Scott, 
whatever he meant by it, wrote “harsh 
timber tones.” This is the reading of Black’s 
copyright edition of 1891, and the meaning 
does not seem to me hard to find. Scott de- 
scribes the Dominie’s automaton-like move- 
ments, and 
“the huge under-jaw, which appeared not to open 
and shut by an act of volition, but to be dropped 
and hoisted upagain bysome complicated machinery 
within the inner man”; 
and he intends, as it appears, to convey the 
same idea by the “timber tones,” as of a 
creaking cart or mill, which this strange 
figure emits. Why not “timber tones” as 
well as “silver accents”? I heard a man say 
some time since that his cart had frightened 
his horse by “rawting out.” These were 
“timber tones” with a vengeance, and poor 
Dominie Sampson’s were like them. Would 
“harsh-timbre tones” be a correct expres- 
sion? “Tones of harsh timbre” certainly 
seems the proper form. C. C. B. 


Whether “harsh timber” is less right than 
“harsh-timbre” [ do not pretend to know ; 
but I am surprised that a “wooden voice” 
should be considered an inadmissible expres- 
sion. I use it myself constantly in speaking 
of harsh, unmelodious, dry tones; is there 
any literary authority 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

LaMB AND BaNnNER (9" 8. iii. 387, 417).—- 
This crest is borne by the families of Benton, 
Clack, Grose, and Rowan, the two latter with 
a difference. A very similar crest belongs to 
a number of other families, enumerated by 
Fairbairn in his book on this subject, edited 
by A. C. Fox-Davies (Edinburgh, 1892, 2 vols. 
folio). JULIAN MARSHALL. 


The Paschal lamb occurs not unfrequently 
in German armory. Gules, a Paschal lamb 
argent on a terrace vert, is the coat of the 
Bavarian Wiilfer, and (without the terrace) 


of Lampoins of Holland. Azure, a Paschal 
lemb argent, is borne by Pascal of France. 
There is also another family in France, and 
one or two in England, of the name of Pascal 
or Paschal, with the holy lamb as their crest. 
It is also the coat of the Swedish province of 
Gottland and of the principality of Brixen ; 
and is found in the arms of the families of 
Ostertag in Bavaria and Suabia, and in the 
families Osterhausen, Osterhammer, and 
Osterrieth. The arms of John de Oxford, 
Bishop of Norwich (1175-1200), were: Argent, 
on a base wavy azure a lamb triumphant 
(7.e., with the banner) sable ; and Rowe of 
Lamerton, in the county of Devon, bore three 
holy lambs (for this coat see ‘Display of 
Heraldry,’ 1679, in Middle Temple library). 
The arms of the town of Preston, co. Lan- 
caster, and of the burgh of Ayr, Scotland, 
were also the Paschal lamb, the latter with 
the banner of St. Andrew. I may add that 
this crest is likewise borne by the 2nd Royal 
West Surrey Regiment (the Queen’s), nick- 
named “the Lambs”; and by the Honourable 
Society of the Middle Temple. Most of these 
references may be found in ‘ Heraldry, British 
and Foreign,’ by John Woodward, and in 
Parker’s ‘Glossary of Terms used in Heraldry.’ 
Hamitton WILLIs. 
(Other replies are acknowledged. } 

Crosspy PLAce, BisHopsGate §. iii. 367). 
—I copy the following from an account of 
Crosby House in Hughson’s ‘ London,’ vol. ii. : 

“The hall, miscalled Richard the Third’s Chapel, 
is still entire, though, for the use of the present 
holders, it is divided by floors. Its length is eighty- 
seven feet, the width twenty-eight, and the height 
thirty-six feet. It is tall and majestic, and the 
fourth side affords a range of beautiful Gothic 
windows; a beautiful circular window hath, no 
doubt, been a scene of many civil festivities. The 
whole room is formed with a great degree of ancient 
elegance; the roof is divided by three rows of 
pendants, which range along it, connected by 
pointed arches; the whole of the large apartment 
is highly ornamented, and made to suit better 
purposes than being converted to repositories for 
package, heating iron plates for pressing, &c. Crosby 
Square occupies the rest of the site of this magmi- 
ficent mansion.” 

CELER ET AUDAX. 

From a casual inspection of the Gothic 
remains mentioned by Mr. Crark, I should 
be inclined to judge that they formed part 
of Crosby Place. The architecture seems to 
belong to the date of that building (1466-75). 
Crosby Place suffered greatly by the fire of 
1666, and another fire in 1672 left little more 
than the great hall standing. Although Sir 
John Crosby leased the site on which the 
Place was built fromthe Prioress of St. Helen’s, 
I do not think the conventual buildings 
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extended so far. There may, however, have 
been an earlier house upon the site, erected 
subsequently to the destruction of the Roman 
villa, of which a few fragments, such as tessel- 
lated pavements, were discovered in 1871 and 
1873. It may be hoped that before these in- 
teresting relics are again concealed, careful 
measured drawings may be made of them, 
and placed within the reach of antiquaries. 
Such a work would seem to lie within the 
scope of the London Topographical Society. 
W. F. Prrmpeavx. 


IDENTIFICATION OF PorTRAIT WANTED 
S. iii. 389).— This must be the portrait of 
Richard Baxter. I have not an impression ; 
but it would be easy to make sure by a visit 
to the Department of Prints and Drawings 
in the British Museum. The commercial 
value of a print of this kind, signed by no 
artist, is very small; nor would the price 
recorded in an old sale-catalogue be at all a 
sure guide, for such portraits as this have 
“gone down” enormously since they were 
collected for “grangerizing.” 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Mr. SAINTHILL AND HIS Basque Strupies 
(9 S. iii, 109, 201, 254).—In the very showy, 
but in many places misprinted and disap- 
puntingly incomplete ‘Catalogo de Obras 
juskaras,) by G. de Sorarrain (Barcelona, 
1898), it is stated on p. 414 :- 

** Acerca de la vida des presbitero Dr. D. Rafael 


de Micoleta sdlo se sabe que nacié en Bilbao el ano | 
1611, que en varios documentos y papeles de aquella | 
época existentes en los archivos de la referida villa y | 


de su cabildo eclesiastico aparece sonando con fre- 
cuencia el nombre del Dr. D. Rafael de Micoleta, y 
que fué varios veces fiscal mayor y menor y prior 

el referido Cabildo. Se ignora la epoca de su 
muerte y las circunstancias que dieron lugar 4 que 
fuera 4 parar al Museo Britanico el manuscrito de 
su gramatica. 

Those who feel any interest in the subject 
will probably be able to translate these words 
for themselves. At last we know something 
about the author of the earliest known and 
surviving Basque grammar. 

I am grateful to Mr. E. J. L. Scorr for his 
correction. In the transcript of Sainthill’s 
letter forwasded to me I find the name of the 
Basque author is Nicoleta. Put having been 
accustomed to think of him as Micoleta for 
many years, I mechanically reproduced the 
error of all those who have hitherto written 
about his ‘Modo Breue.’ When, however, I 
first saw the manuscript of this, in 1897, it 
did occur to me that the initial M of his 
name might be an N with a flourish. I be- 
lieve the family name Nicoleta still exists in 
Biscaya. Yet it will be seen that Sorarrain, 


a Basque himself, refers to the mention of his 
name in the archives at Bilbao, without re- 
marking that this was not Micoleta. Can it 
be that the mistake is that of Sainthill? I 
will endeavour myself to find out how the 
name was written in the documents at Bilbao 
in the author’s lifetime. Will Mr. Scorr be 
so good as to let us know if the handwriting 
of Sainthill and that of the ‘Modo Breue’ are 
the same? Are the appendices at the end of 
the latter in that of Sir T. Browne? 
PALAMEDEs. 


I think if PaLamepes will consult Vivian’s 


‘Visitations of Devon,’ p. 664, and Mrs. Rose 
| Troup’s ‘Sainthills of Bradninch, Devon,’ and 
* A Cavalier’s Note-Book,’ also by Mrs. Troup, 
| both papers in vol. xxi. of the 7'ransactions 
of the Devonshire Association, 1889, pp. 383, 
| 395, he will be satisfied that Dr. Garnett is 
correct in his surmise that Samuel Sainthill 
belonged to a Devonshire family. J. B. R. 


Book Terms (8 S. ix. 341; x. 400; 98. 
ii. 322, 521; iii. 53, 172, 217)—In reply to 
Cou. PripEAUX and Mr. JuLIAN MARSHALL, 

[ can point out that our language teems 
|with words whose origin is of doubtful 
authority, and words spelt exactly the 
same and yet meaning different things, as 
row (7.e., wproar), row (a boat), and row (of 
houses). Other words have endless varieties 
|of meanings. Moreover, every attempt to 
| introduce a new word is met by objections 
to its improper formation ; take telegram, for 
example, which was said to be so bad that 
we could not possibly use it. But ananym is 
no new word ; it was introduced in France 
over forty years ago, and used in ‘The Hand- 
book of Fictitious Names,’ 1868, for example, 
to show the reader what kind of a pseudonym 
“Werdna Retnyw” was. Few, I think, 
would suspect it to be an ananym of 
Andrew Wynter. 

However, Cot. Prrpeaux and Mr. JULIAN 
MarsHatt, when they are pursuing the 
science of hooks, can have an alternative, 
as they object to ananym (which, by-the-by, 
Dr. Murray does not condemn, as stated by 
Mr. MarsHALt); they can use the frightful 
word houstrophedon until they find that 
simple English word. I entirely agree that 
it would be best to use English words, and 
so I said to Mr. H. 8. Ashbee when he told 
me he was going to call his list of engrav- 
ings, &ec., relating to Don Quixote an “ Icono- 
graphy.” He also agreed, and asked me for 
a simple English word. 

My difference with Mr. JULIAN MARSHALL, 
it seems to me, can only be settled in the old 
form, by “trial by battle.” Next time we 
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ut on the gloves, the one 


meet we must : 
rst knockdown blow to have 


that gives the 
his way. 

Cot. Pripeaux pays me the undeserved 
compliment of saying I seem only “a little” 
inconsistent. I have gone far beyond this ; 
1 am absolutely inconsistent unless by acci- 
dent. I have entirely discarded any attempt 
to be consistent, and consider it either im- 

ssible or not worth straining a straw for— 
if obtainable. What consistency is there in 
our language or grammar? There is no con- 
sistency in nature. What we want is useful- 
ness, THomas. 

P.S.—Since this note was written I have 
seen Mr. Falconer Madan, who, I think, sug- 
gests a course which will obviate our violat- 
ing ideas which we have in common with 
H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia. Mr. Madan 
proposes palinym, to express that the name 
is written backwards, instead of ananym. 
It is from palindrome, or for short, palinonym, 
but shorter, palinym. If Mr. MARSHALL 
approves of this, we can have peace with 
honour. 


BrowneE-MI 8. iii. 347).—Information 
about the descendants of Dr. Browne-Mill 
might be obtained from some old residents 
of Bath, or from some of the antiquaries 
interested in its history. The widow of 
Baron Browne- Mill, physician to Louis 
XVIIL., married in 1844, at Walcot Church, 
Bath, the Rev. Michael Hobart Seymour. 
This appointment as physician to the French 
king will account for the illuminated French 
vatent of nobility relating to Dr. Browne- 
Mill which is in the possession of Mr. Tuer. 

W. P. Courtney. 

Reform Club. 


Kettic Worps (9 §. ii. 387 ; iii. 193, 258).— 
I had no idea of setting up Whitaker as 
an authority. His opinion, no doubt, was 
erroneous. But Johnson's was equally so; 
and Johnson ought to have known. He was, 
apparently, led away by prejudice. Theonly 
authority | indicated as a reliable one was 
the author of the ‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ 

J. Foster Patmer. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


“INFORMATION AND GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 
Orrice ” §. iii. 327).—I have in my posses- 
sion a prospectus of this institution, founded 
by Lord Truro 1 Jan., 1884. The title it bears is 
“The Universal Knowledge and Information 
Office,” and the address is 19, Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Not long 
may be two or three years—the sum 
of ten shillings was offered in a public print, 


the name of which I forget, for a copy of 
this prospectus. I have also.a letter from 
‘the management, dated 20 March, 1890. 
This was followed by another letter, giving 


‘ | me such information as could be obtained 


‘about a matter of inquiry. There was a 
small preliminary fee in every case, and an 
additional fee for the investigation. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
3, Sydney Buildings, Bath. 


Bees AND Rosr- Leaves (8 xii. 128, 
194).—There is an interesting article, ad- 
mirably illustrated, on ‘British Bees,’ by 
Fred. Enoch, F.LS., F.R.S., &e., in Anowledge 
for April, 1898, in which mention is made 
of the rose-cutting bee. CELER ET AUDAX. 


“Kiss THE (9 iii. 228)—To kiss 
the rod is part of the penance imposed on 
Reynard by Grimbert; vide the ‘ History 
of Reynard the Fox, translated and printed 
by William Caxton, 1481 a.p. (Arber’s “English 
Scholar’s Library ”), cap. xii., “ How reynard 
shroef hym.” C.S. Harris. 


“Bartey” S. iii. 269, 293).— There 
seems but little doubt that “bailey” in the 
amusing extract quoted by Mr. HeEms is a 
name for a sort of enclosure for pigs, and 
perhaps the old villager is right. In the 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ under ‘ Bailey,’ 
we are referred to “bail” and “bayl,” from 
Latin 4allium. The significations for these 
are: (1) The same as “bailey.” (2) A bar or 
pole to separate horses in a stable ; when the 
pole is suspended from the ceiling it is called 
a swinging-bail, (3) A framework for securin 
a cow by the head while she is being milked. 
This last meaning is of Australian vogue. 
From the explanation of the aggrieved old 
lady it woul seem the several styes were 
parted off, so to speak, probably by a sort of 
railing, and the space within this enclosure 
is the “bailey” so termed. As to “ bailey,” 
to which reference is made in the foregoing 
explanation, Mr. Hens will find this fully 
explained in the ‘Encyclopedic’ and in 
Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary.’ 

C. P. Hate. 


[Full information is, of course, in the ‘H.E.D.’] 


“UNDER THE BEARD OF GEORDIE BUCHANAN ” 
(9 S. iii. 327).—In 1570 Buchanan was ap- 
ointed one of the preceptors of the young 
<ing of Scotland, then a four years of age. 
He was a stern disciplinarian as well as a 
man of independent spirit, and discharged 
the duties of his oftice with a strictness and 


| severity which left an indelible impression on 
\the mind of the king. Buchanan boxed the 
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king’s ears on more than one occasion ; and 
his alertness to punish delinquencies is pro- 
bably the source of the expression. 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

Clapham, 8.W. 

(The reference is, we are told, to the portrait of 
George Buchanan on the cover of Blackwood's 
Magazine, and the expression is due to Christopher 
North. ] 


Str Water Scort §. iii. 346).—The 
amusing epigram ascribed to “an old Greek 


poet” is apparently a very modern jew | 


desprit. The clever play upon words in the 
first line unfortunately does not belong to 
the small class of translatable puns, like “ 7) 
tiv Képnv do not spoil the pupil,” 
said to a philosopher engaged in extracting a 
grain of sand from the eye of a beautiful 
ty attending his classes. 

Both cxoria and oxéros mean “darkness”; 
but the former also represents Scotia, found 
in Nova Scotia, and used now and then in 
English try for Caledonia (see Beattie’s 
‘Minstrel,’ i. 6), and oxoros, of course, is 
also meant for Scott. Again, as, with 
the circumflex, as given in the epigram, is 
merely the contraction of ¢dos which fol- 
lows, both meaning “light.” But if written 
dus, with the acute accent, or, as the col- 
location would here require, dos, with the 
grave, it means “man,” as Mr. Bates renders 
it 


“To-day ” must be a misprint for “to day,” 
i.e. “to hight,” as required by “the doctrine 
of the enclitic de.” And the rendering “there 
was” seems to point to érAecro, the epic form 
used for “was,” rather than to eizero, 
“ followed,” as suggested in the appended note 
within brackets. I confess I do not see how 
‘Tliad,’ viii. 192, “enables us to correct an 
obvious mistake in the second line,” and shall 
be glad to be enlightened. 

In connexion with this “literary hoax” it 
may not be irrelevant to mention something 
of a similar nature, also referring to Sir 
Walter Scott, and found in a small collection 
of odds and ends called ‘ Book of Table-Talk ’ 
(London, 1847), from which the above trans- 
latable pun is also taken. It occurs at the 
end of an article on the disguises of authors’ 
names prevalent in the Middle Ages, and runs 
thus :— 

““We may congratulate our readers on being 
allowed to call books and men by their vernacular 
names. If there be any one who is insensible to 
the benefit thereby accruing to him, we should very 
much like to send him on a hunt among the book- 
stalls for the following scarce work (as he would 
find it): ‘ Viri celeberrimi, &c., Velocis Decani 


That is, roughly, in plain English, “Life of 
the farnous Br. Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
by Walter Scott, novel-writer. London, 1820. 
Published (or printed ?) by Baldwin.” 

I think we may safely conclude that the 
“old Greek poet” is as mythical as the “old 
grandmother” to whom Swiftused to assign his 
impromptu proverbs. Scott is also, | find, 
one of those satirized or otherwise described 
in a famous squib called the ‘Chaldee Manu- 
script.’ published in Blackwood for October, 
1817 (see Adams’s ‘Dictionary of English 
Literature,’ p. 124). But to this [ have no 
access. C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 

{odpavdy is not given by Bates in his version.) 


Tue Crviz List S. iii. 367).—A complete 
list of all the pensions on the Civil List, from 
the commencement down to 1888, will be 
found in ‘Literature and the Pension List,’ 
by William Morris Colles, published by Henry 
Glaisher, 95, Strand, in 1888. 

J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 

Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 

lf Mr. O’DonoGHUE wants a complete list 
of grants and annuities from the Civil List 
during the earlier part of the century, he will 
find it in ‘The Extraordinary Red Book,’ of 
which the third edition appeared in 1819. It 
was a very popular publication, and doubtless 
many editions or impressions appeared after 
1819. The little hook supplies a good deal of 
curious and entertaining information. 

W. Roserts. 

This matter seems to be a speciality of the 
‘Financial Reform Almanack,’ for my old 
copy gives full details at pp. 63-9 ; I have no 
doubt it is duly cucedal up to date each 
year, but I have not referred after 1897. It 
is a curious study, for some recipients are 
really self-supporting and leave fair estates. 


4. 


“CUTTING HIS sTICK” (9% §, ii. 326, 417; 
iii. 272).—Undoubtedly the phrase was intro- 
duced into England by the song quoted by 
Mr. Henry GERALD + My but I believe it 
to have been in common use in Ireland long 
before this. In former times a staff was an 
absolute necessity for all foot travellers. 
Witness the pilgrim and his staff. The 
ancient Hebrews were commanded to eat the 
Paschal lamb each with his staff in hand, 
“as one about to set out on a journey.” The 
cutting or preparation of a staff was always 
associated with the journey itself, and in 
course of time the two ideas became merged. 
As it would be said of a man, “ He has cut his 


Patriciensis vita, auctore Gualtero Novelista. | Stick” did not mean he had prepared his 
Augustae, miocecxx. Excudebat Calvisius Victor.’” | staff, but that he had actually set out on 
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his journey. The song referred to by Mr. 
Hope was called ‘Daniel O’Rourke. My 


to Selwyn to say that many stories of his 
attending executions were sup to be 


father remembers it being sung in London | the inventions of those other wits Sir C. H. 


more than fifty years ago. The version he 
gives me (from memory) is as follows :— 


I greased my brogues and cut my stick 
In the latter end of May, sir, 

And up to Dublin I did go 

To sail upon the say, sir. 

To England I resolved to go 

To cut the hay and corn, 


From night until the morn. 
With my Kil-ma-Crough [?] no heart more true, 


And with the cockney girls to dance affection. The 


| Selwyn’s peculiarity relates to the execution 
‘of Damiens, who was torn with red-hot 


Williams and Lord Chesterfield. However, 
it is certain that he did delight in execu- 


| tions, and he even, according to Wraxall, 


went so far as to attend some in female 
costume. But better men than Selwyn have 
had, it is said, the same extraordinary taste, 
and Macaulay accuses Penn of a similar 
best - known anecdote of 


For Daniel O'Rourke is the bouchal. | pine, and finally quartered by four horses, 


The song must have had considerable vogue 
in England; and the sensational victory 
of a horse called Daniel O’Rourke in the 
Derby of 1852 may have added to its 
This horse—undoubtedly called 
after the song—star as an outsider, but, 
probably owing to the state of the weather, 
came in first. Tt was a wet day, and the horse 
(a short, thick-set one) outstayed his swifter 
rivals. My father remembers being, on the 
day of the race, in a public-house off the | 
Haymarket, where the proprietrix had won | 
1,800/. through backing Daniel O’Rourke. 
This may have impressed the fact on his | 
memory. J. H. Murray. 

160, Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 


Enstone (9*" §. iii. 128, 332).—I was inter- | 
ested to see at the last reference that there is 
a tradition that the village of Winstone, near 
Cirencester, derived its name from a stone 
erected by a king of Wessex to commemorate | 
a victory, because it apparently confirms a 


‘or the attempt to assassinate Louis XV. 
On the day fixed George mingled with the 
crowd, and managed to press forward to the 

lace of torture. The executioner observing 
him cried out, “ Faites place pour monsieur ; 
c’est un Anglais et un amateur,” or as another 
version goes, he was asked if he himself was 
not a dourreau. “Non, monsieur,” he is said 
to have answered, “je n’ai pas cet honneur ; 
je ne suis qu’un amateur.” 

Henry GeraLp Hope. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


“Hitt ME up!” iii. 285.)—This is 
merely local Midland pronunciation of the 


|old Saxon Aélan, to hide, to cover, still the 
| commonest word here in the classic West to 


express covering up or putting out of sight. 
We usually see it written “heal,” but pro- 
nounce it as our forefathers did—Adle : “The 
seed was never properly healed ” is frequently 
said of a failing crop. “The healer is as bad 


|as the stealer” is an every-day proverb, of 


theory | put forward last year in writing! course allowing for vernacular rendering. 
upon the Lancashire name Winstanley,| A horse-cloth is a “healer.” Hellier or 
namely, that “ Winstan” should be equated | Hellyar is an exceedingly common family 
with “ Wigstan,” and literally meant “war-| name in the West, just as Slater is in the 
stone” or “battle-stone,” and probably denoted | North ; both have dropped the old prefix /e. 
a monument. y. Harrison. | If religious teachers would always remember 


given at the last reference should be add | 
Lydgate’s ‘ Falls of Princes,’ a rhymed version 
of Boccaccio’s ‘De Casibus Virorum Illus- | 
trium’; and Tennyson’s ‘ Lover’s Tale,’ taken 
from a story in the ‘ Decameron.’ The parti- 
culars of this latter borrowing will be found 
in the recent memoir of Tennyson (vol. ii. 
pp. 50, 51). GEORGE MARSHALL, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. | 


Grorce Setwyn’s Curious Taste | 
iii. 245)—For interesting information | 
specting this wit’s love of horrors I beg to | 
refer Mr. 


(London, 


of ——- by Grace and Philip Wharton | 
outledge, 1867). It is only justice | 


ideas might be corrected. 

Your correspondent is mistaken in assum- 
ing that “to hill” implies the raising of a 
mound or ridge. The ridge may be incidental, 
as in “ hilling,” “heling,” or “ healing ” a child 
in bed, but the strict meaning is still limited 
to the covering up, and hence hiding or con- 
cealing. The word was written Ayllyng in 
‘Prompt. Parv.,’ &e. See ‘West Som. Word 
Book’; also ‘ H.E.D..,’ s.». ‘ Hele.’ 

F. T. Erwortnry. 

Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset. 


Mr. Ratcuirre’s words and phrases from 


Rogsins to ‘The Wits and Beaux | the Derbyshire dialect have so often the same 
use and meaning in Lancashire that natives 
of this county among the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
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roust frequently say to themselves, “ Ditto in 
Lancashire.” The “* Purr=kick ” note (9S. ii. 
506) is a case in point, and a frequent ex- 
ression here was “ Hill that child up!” But 
is the reference right? With all respect to 
the mothers and elder sisters, and not over- 
looking the point that the actual process gone 
through was as much tucking-in as anything 
else, should not the origin be given as from 
the form of the word “ hell” which means “ to 
hide or conceal”? See the ‘H.E.D.’ s.v. 
ArtTuur MAYALL. 
Mossley, Manchester. 


The verb “to hill” in the second sense 
noted by Mr. Rartciirre is very common 
here, but I gather from the ‘H.E.D.’ that 
though associated with the verb “to hill” (or 
“hele ”), to cover, it is not derived from it. 
There are no articles in the dictionary re- 
ferred to more interesting than those on 
these words and that on “hell,” which should 
be compared with them. Cc. C. B 

Epworth. 


Surely “hill” here means “to cover in,” 
not (as Mr. RaTcLirFe suggests) “to raise a 
mound or ridge.” “Hell” is by no means in- 
frequent in the sense of “to roof in,” “ to earth 
up” (potatoes, &c.), “to cover up,” as PRor. 
SKEAT told us twenty-six years ago. See his 
note on ‘To hell a building’ (4™ S. xi. 392), 
reprinted in that delightful book ‘A Stu- 
dent’s Pastime,’ p. 74. “ Hellier,” a thatcher 
ov tiler, is current in the west of England 
(Halliwell) ; indeed, Hillier and Hellyer, 
Thacker (=“thatcher,” A.-S. vb. theccan; 
ef. “witch,” “wick-ed”), Tyler, and Slater 
are common family names. “ Hellins” 
(slates) is a Devonshire word. See ‘John 
Herring,’ chap. iii. T. Hurcurson. 


Scorpions Heratpry (8 S. x. 195, 
323).—‘A Treatise on Heraldry, British and 
Foreign, by John Woodward, LL.D. (2 vols. 
8vo. Edinburgh and London, 1896), vol. i. 
p. 291, gives :— 

“ Argent, a scorpion sable in pale, is the coat of 


the Caprini of Verona; one of the quarterings of | 


Scorpione of Milan; and is also borne by the Gui- 
nands of Neufchatel.” 

The ‘Dictionnaire des Figures Heéral- 
diques, par le Comte Théodore de Renesse 
(Bruxelles, Société Belge de Librairie ; Oscar 
Schepens, directeur, 16, Rue Treurenberg, 
1895, tome iii. fascicule i. p. 116), has : 

Scorpion.—Armes complétes. Un scorpion seul. 
Caprina ou Caprini (en pal, la queue recourbée, 
sa. arg.). 
Coittier (sa. s. or). 
Cusmann (en pal, la téte en bas, sa. s. or). 
Guinand (en pal, sa. s. arg.). 


| 


Schérup (id., sa. s. or). 

Schérup (en fasce, id.). 

Scorp de Froudenberg (en pal, sa. s or). 
Combinaisons diverses. 

Bellero, 3 (acc. chevron). 

Cole de Brancepeth, 3 (acc. fasce engrélée). 

Fiandrini (acc. soleil rayonnant). 

Ginz-Rekowski (acc. épée, croissant, 2 étoiles). 

Guinand (la téte sommée d’une petite banniére 

acc. 2 étoiles). 

Rossi (ace. bordure chargée de 8 besants). 

Uffenbach, 3 (s. bande). 
Armes non completes. 

Bellotti, 2 (s. parti, n. s.). 

Brandolini, 6 (posés 1, 3 et 2, acc. chef, n. s.). 

Dombrowski (s. parti, s.). 

Jarnage (acc. 2 chevrons, n. s.). 

Macdonald, duc de Tarente (s. éc. 4, n. s., ace. 

chef, n. s.). 

Nuti (s. coupe, s.). 

Petit, 3 (ace. chef, s.). 

Rainaldi (acc. fasce, n. s.). 

Scorpione (en pal, s. parti, n. s.). 
Armes écartelées. 

Juritschitsch de Giins (s. éc. 2 et 3, n. s.).” 
N.B.—Ace. =accompaqnant ; s. avant un nom 

de division, &c.=sur, aprés=seul ; n. s.=non 
seul. Frank Repe FowKke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, S.W. 


EnGuisu Rimes To ForetcN Worps (9 8. 
iii. 287).—English poets selecting rimes suit- 
able for foreign words appear to be satisfied 
with the faintest correspondence in sound, 
and sometimes even to dispense with that. 
At first it may seem that this might arise 
from an insular indifference for the way in 
which foreigners pronounce their words, but 
neither is the practice of English people 
much regarded. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that most of the poets who have 
made lavish use of foreign words have 
written on subjects more or less flippant or 
burlesque—poems, at any rate, in which per- 
fection of form was not the first object with 
the writer. In ‘Hudibras’ etter rimes with 
negatur, miscarry with juvare, fur with querre, 
hate us with satis. Quantities are not con- 
sidered, as may well be imagined, and the 
reader finds we coupled with vincere, and say 
with ¢ncognitd. Byron rimes role de chambre 
with amber, empressement with chessman, the 
Latin male with gaily, and entom) us with 
domos. After these specimens no one will be 
surprised to find in Pope, the most correct of 
writers as a rule— 

A frugal mouse upon the whole, 

Yet loved his friend and had a soul, 

Knew what was handsome and would do it, 
On just occasion, cotite qui cotite. 


Or again— 


The guests withdrawn had left the treat, 
And down the mice sat téte-a-téte. 

Our courtier walks from dish to dish, 
Tastes for his friends of fowl! and fish ; 
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Tells all their names, lays down the law, 

“Que ca est bon! Ah, goutez ca!” 
But perhaps Pope was only ridiculing the 
pronunciation of French that he heard in 
the society of his day. 

As will be obvious from the above, neither 
the author of ‘Hudibras’ nor Byron appears 
to have had any qualms about pronouncing 
Latin in what is called the English fashion. 
The former writes boldly :— 

As I have done, that can say twice I, 
In one day veni, vidi, vici ; 
while Byron rimes guarum with harem, sine 
- with way, well J with belli, and so on. 
ut probably these two writers desired to 
amuse and surprise the reader by_ their 
ingenuity in finding rimes. The author of 
an epic or a poem on a serious subject, on 
the other hand, would add to the dignity, 
the music, and the beauty of his work by 
following the continental method. I cannot, 
however, recall any passage in a. serious 
poem where a Latin word occurs at the 
end of a line, excepting one from Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘ Epilogue on Lessing’s Laocoon’:— 
Miserere, Domine, 
The words are uttered and they flee.* 
And though I suspect the poet of following 
the English system of pronouncing Latin, 
_ as he may have indulged in a little poetic 
icence, so as to rime fee with the final e 
nea as 7”) in Domine, the passage 
oes not throw much light upon our subject. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
Putney. 


I should say that the objection to riming 
Miter with hatter lies in the fact that when 

tin words are used as English the penult 
syllable, if accented, is always connaed long, 
whether long or short in the Latin. This is 
in fact the older way of pronouncing Latin 
itself, as Latin, in Rastend. Thus we do not 
say bona fide, but always bona fide, though 
both the vowels are short in the original ; 
or to take an example still more to the point, 


we do not say paterfamilias, but paterfamilias, | 


It follows that pater may rime with hater, 
but not with fatter, unless by the same 
licence that Wordsworth takes when he 
rimes chatters with waters, or Mrs. Browning 
when she makes satire rime with nature. 
With regard to /eaus the answer is not so 
easy. I suppose usage of poets must deter- 
mine. [am not aware whether examples of 
both rimes, viz., with foes and with joe, are 
to be found in English poetry. Pope, in the 
‘Rape of the Lock,’ canto v., has /eaus--rows, 


[* Let no rude hand deface it 
And its forlorn “hic jacet.”| 


It would seem that, apart from verse, the 
recognized pronunciation of this naturalized 
French word in English is in the plural 462 
(see Annandale’s ‘Ogilvie’). As to the Eng- 
lish plural form of beau, Maetzner gives also 
| beaus, which, being a purely English form 
must have the s vocal, and therefore could 
not possibly rime with foe. 

If Leawr is ever coupled as a rime with foe, 
_&e., it should certainly be printed in italics, 
| as a foreign, and not as a naturalized word ; 
| but this would seem strange now that the word 
is so completely naturalized as to be printed 
|in ordinary type, as it is in the couplet of 
Pope above alluded to. 

Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


Dr. Linpsay, ArcHBISHOP OF ARMAGH 
(9 $. iii, 369).—The most likely place 
to have a portrait of the above prelate 
would be the Palace, Armagh. Your 
correspondent shouid write to the private 
secretary of the Archbishop of Armagh at 
that address, who would doubtless give him 
the desired information. Other probable 
nlaces would be the respective palaces at 
<illaloe and Raphoe, where Dr. Lindsay was 
bishop previous to his being raised to the 
Primacy of Ireland. 


Dr. Thomas Lindsay, about whom Mr. 
NoRMAN gives some particulars, was a muni- 
ficent Primate, and spent a large sum of 
money in connexion with the Cathedral at 
Armagh during his Primacy. In 1721 he 
purchased a second organ for Divine service, 
and a peal of six bells by Rudhall of Glou- 
cester (two have since been added by Primate 
J. G. Beresford). He purchased property in 
order to add to the clea of the vicars 
choral, and in many other ways largely 
benefited the Church in Ireland. The writer 
has a MS. list of pictures in the Primate’s 
Hall at the Palace, Armagh, taken by Dean 
Jackson on 17 September, 1842, and there 
was one of Primate Lindsay, entered as being 
/on the “Right side by fire-place.” Probably 
| this picture still remains at the Palace, 
| Armagh. Isaac W. Warp. 
| Belfast. 
| 

A page of ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. i. 310, is occupied 
with a letter of 1704 by Dr. Lindsay, when 
Bishop of Killaloe, addressed to the Bishop 
of Limerick, which may be of interest to 
your correspondent. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


MonTaiGNe AND East (9 5. iii. 
144, 211).—The suggestion that Rabelais was 
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referring to Montaigne’s father when he tells 
a story about a curious gentleman of “ Estan- 
gourre” seems to me supported by the flimsiest 
evidence that was ever quoted to bolster up 
a guess. In the first place C. J. I. quotes not 
Montaigne in the original, but Florio’s trans- 
lation, for Montaigne’s English connexions. 
Now Florio inserted the name “Higham,” 
and without any authority in the passage 
quoted. Montaigne never says that his 
father was an Englishman, and he is so 
garrulous about himself and all that was his, 
that it may be regarded as absolutely certain 
that if his father had come from East Anglia 
we should have found the fact set out in the 
essays with appropriate comments. In an 
admirable book by Miss Lowndes, ‘ Michel de 
Montaigne : a Biographical Study,’ there is a 
note (p. 237) summing up investigations as to 
Montaigne’s family by M. Malvezin :—- 

“The English reader may be permitted a regret 
that M. Malvezin has not, in the course of inquiries 
leading into remote and complicated ramifications, 
come across any trace of that English cousinship 
referred to by the essayist.” 

I cannot help regretting that any one should 
be found to apply the epithet “Pantagrue- 
lian” to the education given to Montaigne by 
his father, unless indeed it is meant to be a 
yhrase of honour, for underneath the fun of 
Rabelais there is not a little sound sense in 
the education that Gargantua received. 

Epwarp E. Morris. 
The University, Melbourne. 


H.M. Bark EnpEAvour (9 ii. 248).— 
As I used your columns to ask the question, 
What was the ultimate fate of the bark 
Endeavour in which Cook made his first 
voyage round the world? I think it right to 
give the information obtained by putting the 
same question in the Sydney Morning Herald. 
The ship passed into French hands, was chris- 
tened La Liberté, and was wrecked leaving 
the harbour of Newport, Rhode Island, U.S. 
Sundry relics of the ship are still preserved 


at Newport. The date given for the wreck | 


is 1793. Epwarp E. Morris. 
The University, Melbourne. 


BROTHERS BEARING THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
Name (9° S. i. 446; ii. 51, 217, 276, 35). 
One of the most noteworthy cases of the 
above-named occurrence is that of Louis XV. 
of France, born 15 February, 1710. His elder 
brother, Louis the Dauphin, Duke of Bre- 
tagne, was born 8 January, 1707, and died 
8 March, 1712. T. C. Grumour. 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Furty or CoLcnester, Essex (9 8. iii. 27, 
78),—Mr. Brent may be interested to know 


that an article on this family, with a short 
pemgeee (commencing with John Furly, 
Mayor of Colchester 1638 and 1650), and 
copies of original letters from Johanna Furly 
to her son Samuel, afterwards the Rev. 
Samuel Furly, appeared in the Zssexr Review 
for April. It was contributed by the Rev. 
Dr. H. de B. Gibbins. CHas. H. Crovcu. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


Romani “Gurr” (9 §. iii. 366).—Prof. 
Knapp quotes a letter from C. G. Leland in 
“an a rat-catcher is spoken of as singing 

Jawl in the ker, my honey, 
to the air of “La ci darem la mano.” Can 
Mr. Axon, or any of your correspondents, 
give me the complete version of this “ ghili” 
—the Romani one of course, not the Italian ? 
Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
12, Mayfield Road, Eccles. 


AS Cuarms §,. iii, 245, 
337, 392).—The charm of a “charm” surely 
consists in personal contact. People have 
| worn many things as “charms” to drive 
away and keep from them evil in various 
forms, and some stil! carry a potato in the 
pocket : in the first place to cure, and in the 
|second to keep themselves free from, rheu- 
matic attacks. These are “charms” proper, 
yet it may be said they are also worn for 
uck. Luck and charm among the “folk” 
have not precisely the same meaning. My 
neighbour has a horseshoe nailed on his 
stable door for luck, and to keep away some- 
thing indefinite in the shape of evil; and 
the glass rolling-pin still hangs to keep the 
luck it was supposed to bring. But it is 
obvious that neither the horseshoe nor the 
glass rolling-pin could be worn on the person 
as a “charm,” and this is why in my first 
note I wrote of luck and charm as different 
things. If Sr. Swrrarn can examine a glass 
rolling-pin, he will find that one of the knobs 
|is made like the mouth of a bottle, and if 
filled, that it is plugged with either a cork 
or a wad of paper. One glass rolling-pin 
that I have was in one family over forty 
| years, and is filled with salt. It is a beauti- 
ful specimen of the art of blowing glass in 
'two colours, the design being elegant and 
| perfect in detail. I have made inquiries 
| why salt is always used for filling the pins 
|to give them weight, when sand would do 
as well, but have gained nothing of a definite 
nature. Ratciirre. 

Worksop. 


A Retic or Napoieon §. iii. 3, 75, 175, 
254, 373).—Mr. Hems, referring to the tomb 
of Napoleon at the last reference writes: 


é 
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“Beneath the centre of the dome repose 
Napoleon’s remains. As I looked down...... 


and admired the superb sarcophagus in 
which the body reposes,” &c. I too did this 
twenty years ago, and as I stood awed I was 
told that the body actually lay in a vault 
near by, and not in the sarcophagus with its 
mute guard about. I remember thinking at 
the time, “How very French!” Was I mis- 
informed? Where is the body ? 
W. Reep Lewis. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Roman Life under the Cesars. By Emile Thomas. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
We do not know why no indication is given on the 
title-page or in the introduction that this is a 
translation of ‘Rome et l’Empire,’ especially as 
the anonymous translator’s work reads easily and 
seems capably done. Still, there remains a pre- 
ference in the notes for French scholars and French 
translations of indispensable German authorities 
which may not appeal to the English reader. The 
hook is, we may say, a lively and entertaining, if 
somewhat summary, account of Roman life and 
thought from the time of Augustus onwards, which 
is nothing like so unreadable and so backed by 
authorities as cker’s ‘Gallus.’ It is just the 
thing to interest the student who will fill in his out- 
lines later. With its generalizations and its easy 
way of regarding every document of the time as 
authentic it is not always possible to agree, and it 
is to be hoped those who read it will go to the 
original sources for more exact knowledge. M. 
Thomas seems fonder of the ‘ Historia Augusta,’ a 
compilation later in date than Cyprian and Ter- 
tullian, than such authorities as Tacitus and 
Juvenal, whose third Satire offers much towards a 
victure of life in the streets, a point not touched on 
xere. Topography, baths and games (under which 
section M. Thomas is surprised and grieved that 
the Romans went in for racing so much), country 
life, art, morals, and the army are all considered. 
Pliny the Younger as ‘‘a typical Roman of the 
Empire” concludes the whole. The industrious, 
self-conscious, fussy, good-natured pedant, who 
tells with obvious self-satisfaction how he wrote 
out select passages from Livy during the awful 
night of the eruption of Vesuvius, is hardly a 
typical Roman of any age. Still his very weak- 
nesses, his patronizing tone to Tacitus as a fellow- 
immortal, are highly entertaining. M. Thomas 
** cheerfully abandons ” the intricate identifications 
of the archzologists in topography. This is a short 
way, and an easy one, which makes, perhaps, for 
the comfort of the reader. There are piquant 
references to our own times, which might, of course, 
have been a good deal multiplied. What could be more 
modern than much of Petronius or Apuleius, who 
calls a girl “ festivitas mea,” imitated by Mr. Swin- 
burne in ‘ The Sundew’? 
The face of her 
Who is my festival to see. 

But are we so much better than the Romans as M. 
Thomas’s tone implies? Juvenal says that fashion- 
able Rome had a fad for frequenting the Temple of 


Isis. Fashionable Paris, we read, was doing the 
same thing yesterday! The Emperor Aurelian 
wrote “ that no joy could equal that of the Roman 
people after a good meal.” It is a little hard to 
find them described on that account as unworthy 
of our regard. The crimes and follies of the Empire 
are, in fact, exaggerated ; while little is said of the 
wonderful administration of Augustus, the ‘‘ Neronis 
and the freedom of speech and 
thought for which Tacitus expresses himself so 
thankful. A specimen of the writer’s style and 
methods is the following statement: ‘“‘In no other 
literature do we find the two characters represented 
by the words rusticus and urbanus so violently 
contrasted with one another as in the Roman. 
Horace has even carried the contrast so far as to 
apply it to the very rats.” In view of dereioc¢ 
and a@ypoec we cannot admit this, and the example 
is—Horace’s fable of the town and country mouse ! 
Some of the translations of the Latin passages 
quoted are needlessly clumsy and lengthy, and we 
really cannot seriously entertain the idea that 
**strenw is merely a contraction of Saturnw feriv.” 
This is the sort of philology which was given up 
some time ago. 


The Chiswick Shakespeare.—Hamilet ; The Merchant 
of Venice. (Bell & Sons.) 
A FASCINATING little edition of Shakspeare is issued 
by Messrs. Bell & Sons, with a clear type, a few 
pretty illustrations, and an artistic cover. The text 
is, by permission, that of the ‘Cambridge Shake- 
speare, the introductions and notes are by Mr. 
ohn Dennis, the title-pages are designed by Mr. 
Gerald Moira, and the illustrations are by Mr. Byam 
Shaw. The numeration of the lines follows, natur- 
ally, that of the ‘Cambridge Shakespeare,’ a con- 
venient arrangement for those who seek to follow 
the newest concordance. No edition can be 
better suited for carriage in the pocket to the 
theatre or elsewhere. Notes and explanations 
are few and serviceable. In some cases, as in 
“tickle o’ the sere” or ‘“* Miching Mallecho,” those 
who have no other edition might be benefited by a 
rather fuller explanation. On the whole, however, 
the edition is excellent. No books of poetry appear 
to us more delightful than those which can, with no 
sensible addition to weight, be carried in the pocket, 
and yet afford a legible and trustworthy text. 
The Children’s Study.—Spain. By Leonard Wil- 
liams. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Written partly in prose and partly in ballad 
metre, Mr. Williamss book may give a boy a 
glimpse at the picturesque history of Spain. The 
historian is conscientious in presenting the Cid as 
the Robin Hood of Spain. His book is more trust- 
worthy in its dealings with some portions of Spanish 
history than more ambitious works with which we 
have recently dealt. 


Woodstock. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 
Tuat ‘ Woodstock’ was written by Scott under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty and suffering 
is well known. Few of the Waverley novels, how- 
ever, answer better the rather formidable require- 
ment of pleasing alike youth and age. It was one 
of our favourites in early years, and we have now 
with undiminished pleasure read it in the handsome 
‘* Border” series, to which it is the latest addition. 
Alice, Kerneguy, Sir Henry Lee, Joceline Joliffe, 
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Pheebe, and Wildrake are as pleasant as hereto- 
fore, and though Col. Everard grows increasingly 
tedious, that is the case with almost all Ncott’s 
heroes. Not readily would we allow any meddling 
with the text of Scott. We should, however, be 
thankful in our hearts to any one who would, 
without avowing his iniquity, quietly suppress 
passages of such inexpressible priggishness as ap- 
year on p. 301 and elsewhere. Alice herself is 
tarred with the same brush, and now and then 
makes one angry with her pedantic pretence. None 
the less, ‘Woodstock’ is a fine novel, though it 
betrays a few signs of haste and unwariness. 


Mr. Pickwiel’s Kent. By Hammond Hall. 
(Rochester, W. & S. Mackay.) 

Turs little work, the letterpress of which is by 
Mr. Hammond Hall, gives a petemenhie record of 
the tour of the corresponding society of the Pick- 
wick Club in Rochester, Chatham, Muggleton, 
Dingley Dell, Cobham, and Gravesend. It has been 
obviously a labour of love both on the part of the 
author and that of Mr. Lionel Gowing, to whom 
most of the photographic illustrations are due. We 
have found very pleasant the task of perusal, and 
should enjoy still more that of exploring, with this 
pleasant and trustworthy companion in our hand, 
the sunniest spots in Kent. The work has, the 
writer points out, special and individual claims, 
among which may happily be counted accuracy, 
rare in works of its class. Mr. Hall has decided 
that Muggleton is Maidstone; Dingley Dell, Sand- 
ling ; and Cob Tree, Manor Farm. is reasons for 
this faith are too long for quotation, but we com- 
mend them to the attention of our readers. To 
lovers of the country and of Dickens this delightful 
volume will be cull welcome. 


Pror. Arser and Mr. Frowde have deserved 
well of all lovers of poetry by issuing The Shake- 
speare, The Jonson, and The Milton Anthologies, 
three instalments, well printed and inexpensive, of 
a choice garland of English poetry destined in 
ten volumes to cover 400 years. The volumes are 
named from a representative poet of the peri 
covered. Thus the Shakspeare anthology reaches 
from 1592 to 1616, the Milton from 1638 to 1674. 
Here are gathered in a number of poems not 
hitherto easily accessible, some of them none the 
less excellent for being anonymous, while things 
formerly credited to Shakspeare, such as Barn- 
field’s “‘ As it fell upon a day,” are now restored to 
their right authors. Some modern critics are so 
foolish as to say a thing like Drayton’s “Since 
there’s no help, come let us kiss and part,” must 
be Shakspeare’s because it is so fine. Prof. Arber 
plays none of these tricks. He knows that many 
men have done one supreme thing and_ never 
equalled it again. The punctuation adopted seems 
rather odd; there are certainly some intrusive 
commas about which spoil the sense—e.y., in 
* Lycidas.’ Remarkably rich, apart from the great 
name of Milton, is the anthology which bears his 
name. Cowley, Herrick, and Lovelace show a 
grace and ease which does not seem to come to our 
modern lovers and poets, who elaborate till all is 
“ripe and rotten.” Is it not a little prudish to 
omit the last verse of Suckling’s ‘Wedding Ballad ’? 
—our age is curiously inconsistent in such matters. 
It is pleasant to note under the wing of Ben an 
early appreciation of tobacco by Barten Holiday, 
poems on so excellent a theme being rare. Marlowe's 


“Come live with me, and be my love!” is duly 
faced on the opposite page by the answer, here 
ascribed to “ Ignoto,” but why not say “Sir Walter 
Raleigh in his younger days,” as ‘The Compleat 
Angler’ tells us? We have found almost everythin 
that we looked for in these handy volumes, whieh 
may be aptly described in Izaak Walton’s words as 
“old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good, I think 
much better than the strong lines that are now in 
fashion in this critical age.” 

A SUPPLEMENT to the Court Journa/ supplies a 
portrait of the Queen by Mr. Frederic Goodall, R.A 
with verses in keeping by Sir Edwin Arnold. 


G. L. 8S. is much obliged to W. C. B., Mr. Frep. 
C. Frost, and to Mr. F. A. Russety. She has 
succeeded in getting copies of Kipling’s * Reces- 
sional’ and * Dulee Domum.’ 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wer cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip ees, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

M. Dovetass.—The epigram is as follows :— 

In Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys find place, 
And ten dark coal barges are moored at its base. 
Fly, Honesty, fly, to some safer retreat ; 

There’s craft in the river, and craft in the street. 
The lines are by James Smith, part author of the 
‘Rejected Addresses.’ They were written, sup- 
posedly extempore, at a dinner in Lincoln’s Inn. 
Sir George Rose then improvised the answer :— 

Why should Honesty seek any safer retreat 

From the lawyers or barges, odd rot ’em? 

For the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 

And the barges are just at the bottom. 

F. J. Parker, Boston, Mass. (“Methods of 
arranging MSS.”).—See 8 S. iv. 528; v. 53, 296. 

M. O. H.—See Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ 
cantos xiv., xv., &c. Armida was an enchantress 
who held Christian knights captive in her garden 
and enslaved to her charms. 

A. D. (“The Loreley”).—Clemens Brentano, at 
the beginning of the century, first dealt with the 
legend in German. 

F. T. ELwortuy Face the music ”).—See 
ix. 168, 272, 477; x. 226, 306, 403; 9% S. ii. 135. ° 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


— 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the rea rance of his deligh * Fri y 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.” — 7imes. delightful eative (° Priendship's 


** A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By H Newbolt. (Shillin 

Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. Is. net. or ( g 
** Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillings 

them.”—St. James's Gazette. ’ a worth, but there fs no drose among 
* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written i 

of their own high themes.”—.Scotsman. ad na sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
* Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipli . 

find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Drum.’ const whee te 
**To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with grea 

pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes ender the title Ty ay 

All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 

— All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 

Old Admirals’ put into orm. Mr, Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and give 

sailors all the world over.” — Spectator. given usa poem which could be sung by 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 


“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself ne 

tters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and tor Ss 
world of half-conceived and chaotic oomn.—~Sipsstater. ~~ n bands into that imaginary 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d, net. 
“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but re 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without.” It basa a ~ 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France 3a. 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsibl 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” — Sketch. oom, 
“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than t 
first chapter is is finished, and see that the author bas 
his hero's life before he told us of the beginning of it...... Mr. Nicholson writes with rare 
of French life.”"—Glasgow Herald. sympathy for and appreciation 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems,’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best 
us, in strength, severe resemble some of Tennyson's most 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he a 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. possesses the creative faculty in a very high 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and ffi 
mony......There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainin, r muflins, golf and matri- 
of every-day life.” —Scotsman, od gly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pl 
degenerating into slipsbod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays whieh . po eye 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd vellertion ind ne 


Pa 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. —e 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CARBW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. és. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and bis sister: (2) sixty- 


four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which h t . 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. ave not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 


** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Globde. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR oF ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
OBSERVER,.—" All who read the earlier book will take up its successor with anticipations of pleasure, and will read 
it through with delight, The new book is simply fascinating.” 


THE PHILIPPINES AND ROUND ABOUT. 
With some Account of British Interests in these Waters. 
By Major G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, F.R.G.S. 
With Ullustrations and Map. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—" Major G. J. Younghusband has written a very amusing book. He has the secret of  iostemting without 
—~ I dull.,....All who seek entertainment as well as facts will be grateful for Major Young and high 
aay PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" A perfectly delightful book...... There is not a dull line in it, and it is always pointed 
and picturesque.” 


FROM COMTE TO BENJAMIN KIDD. 


The Appeal to Biology or Evolution for Human Guidance, 
By ROBERT MACKINTOSH, B.D. (Edin.), M.A. D.D. (Glasg.). 

8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 1 vol. extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Bodley’s study of France and of French institutions has become a classic on the 
subject since we first welcomed its appearance last year.’ 


NEW VOLUME OF FOREIGN STATESMEN. 
COSIMO DE MEDICI 


By K. DOROTHEA EWART, late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. In 12 vols. demy 16mo. 1s, net each. 
THIRD SERIES NOW READY. 


INTERLUDES: 


Being Two Essays, a Ghost Story, and some Verses. 
By HORACE SMITH. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. 
ACADEM ¥,.—*" The new book is as sage and genial as its forerunners...... 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY OF THE STATE. 
By BE 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for JUNE. Price 1s. 
1, LANDES. By F. Peard. Chaps. 1-3. 7. bet: at CARDS in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 


MIND, BODY, ESTATE.” 8. on ‘GARDENS. 
9. The DEaD FINISH. 


‘ The SIBNA RAC Is 

of RON The KNIGHTS of ST. JOH 
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